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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE I. 



Fig. I. — A Soldier in Full Costuhb for Action. {See pages 49, 60.) 
Fig. n. — ^Back View op the Same. 

Fio. III. — ^DiTTO, ditto, for Hot Weather. (^See page 17.) 



No. 1. Gaiter, either of Leather or Linen Duck, according to Season. 
{See page 16.) 

No. 2. Anklet Boot-fastener, or Tonmiquet {See page 19.) 

No. 3. Wristlet Cuff-fastener, or Tourniquet. {See page 19.) 

No. 4. Pocket Filterer. {See page 23.) 

No. 5. Mnshak, or Water-bag. {See page 23.) 

No. 6. Half-sole with Toe-cap. {See page 19.) 

No. 7 . Cartridge-pouch and Braces, as per Fig., No. HI. {See page 50.) 



N.B. For Helmet. {See page 12.) 
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PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION. 



The flattering reception of my attempts to assist in the 
comfort and consequent efficiency of those whose duty com- 
pels them to exposure in ungenial climes, together with the 
advice that I should further extend the circulation of my 
small Pamphlet, induces me to offer the following revised 
edition of it. 

In reference to some remarks made on the deductions that 
I have arrived at on the climate of Abyssinia, I beg to submit 
the following remarks in support of my conclusions on this 
subject, and which I trust will justify my belief that in the 
mountain ranges of Abyssinia will be found a healthy and 
pleasant climate, unless, indeed, it prove the exception to the 
general rule in all other hill ranges that we are acquainted 
with within the tropics. 

Take, for instance, that of the Hymalayas, the Neilgherries, 
Malbawashur, &c., in India ; New Aurelia, in Ceylon ; and 
the Blue Mountains, in Jamaica. 

The approaches to these, it is true, are generally 
unhealthy, and it is only a few years back that few escaped 
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fever en route to the Neilgherries, consequent on the then 
ignorance of healthy spots for halting and sleeping on the 
way up ; yet now, hundreds of Europeans, men, women, and 
delicate children pass up and down with impunity the several 
ghauts or approaches of these now well-acknowledged most 
delightful sanitaria. 

Take any of the low coasts throughout the seaboards of 
India, and the climate is not only very hot but often most 
unhealthy ; and again, take Sumatra and Java, the latter in 
particular, where the principal seaport town — Batavia — is not 
habitable for Europeans, they only coming into it for business 
during the day, and having their residences some distance out 
on the heights, where is found a cool and pleasant climate, 
with a difference between them and the town of some ten 
degrees of temperature during the day, and twenty at night. 

I could bring forward much more in proof of the soundness 
of the deductions that I have arrived at, but shall only here 
add in further illustration, that in no place that I have Visited 
(and I have been in almost every part of the world) have I 
seen the people of an unhealthy climate either healthy or fine 
looking, and from all we hear of the Abyssinians they are 
described as a fine athletic race, and their country freer from 
disease than most others in the world ; and this is well corro- 
borated by the general good health of the unfortunate captives 
during their long incarceration and sore trials. 

As to the guinea-worm, venomous snakes, flies, &c., I 
believe them to be myths in the degree that they are repre- 
sented, or anyhow will not be found worse than what has to 
be encountered in tropical climates generally. Take, for 
instance, the cobra capella, scorpions, mosquitoes, and leeches 
of India. These latter so abound in Ceylon and in the 
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Wynaad jungles and Western ghauts gen,erally, that I have 
seen coffee-planters come home literally studded from the 
crowns of their heads to the soles of their feet with them, yet 
these sturdy pioneers (among the most beneficial openers out 
of the resources of India) are not driven from their purpose 
by what may be quite as fitly termed the " fiery serpent" as 
is the guinea-worm of Abyssinia, and I cannot but express 
my surprise at the apparent mania that seems to possess so 
many, and makes them believe Abyssinia to be only a land of 
horrors, and for which I can see no real data. 

Let England but do her duty to the brave soldiers now 
proceeding there, and provide them with every essential for 
health and comfort, and not by false economy stint and cripple 
the expedition, and there can be no reason for supposing 
aught but a successful issue to it, and that this now dreaded 
land will yet teem with British colonists, and, as I have 
before said, be the happy home of many a British subject, and 
what is more thought of now-a-days, the means of opening 
out new fields for the home capitalists, to say nothing of the 
extended one for those philanthropists who consider that 
England's greatest mission is the emancipation of the Negro 
races. 

Having touched on the coffee-planters of India, I may 
here remark that perhaps there never were any British 
colonists more neglected than they have been. Indeed, on 
their first appearance in Wynaad and on the Neilgherry Hills, 
their reception by the local authorities may be described as 
monstrous, amounting almost to persecution, and every 
obstacle that could be devised was thrown in their way 
by those whose bounden duty it was to have welcomed and 
held out the hand of fellowship to these hardy and honest 
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enterprisers ; however, in spite of all this, they have not 
only succeeded commercially but have likewise transformed 
some of the greatest wilds in India into flourishing tracts by 
that most beautiful of all cultivation, Coffee plantations, 
where may be seen the healthy British planter surrounded 
by a rising and thriving generation of future acclimatized 
settlers. 

I have drawn attention to this to show what may be 
hoped from European Colonization of the mountain ranges 
of Abyssinia, where, from their greater altitude and extent, 
a wider field, may be expected, and coffee of even a superior 
quality be grown ; as the quality of coffee much depends on 
the altitude at which it is cultivated, provided there is a 
sufficient moisture of climate, and not within the influence 
of frost. However, here again the colonist on high ranges 
will have a great advantage, as tea plants are not injured by 
frost, and, therefore, a planter might have a tea and coffee 
estate almost adjoining ; or say, his coffee estate between the 
altitudes of 8,000 and 6,000 feet, and his tea estate still 
higher. For its cereals, more particularly its fine wheat, the 
districts of Amahara have been long famous. In ivory, hides, 
and Jioms we know that country to be rich, and there is every 
reason to believe that it will be found so as well in minerals ; 
and the climate is represented to be, in the Low Country, 
exactly that in which cotton best flourishes ; therefore, there 
is every reason to suppose that a wide field for British capital 
and enterprise could be opened out in Abyssinia, at the same 
time that the spread of civilization would be extended into 
the very heart of these now savage regions. 

I trust that what I have here brought forward regarding 
other tropical countries, may be sufficiently conclusive to lead 
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UB to trust that Abyssinia will not be found such a plague 
spot as it has been represented, and I shall here only further 
add, that I am not writing either a history or description of 
Abyssinia, but merely alluding to its climate, capabilities, &c., 
in reference to the present proposed invasion of it, as the 
title of " The Abyssinian Expedition" will show. 

In regard to the organization of the force, as already stated 
at page 4 (Introduction), the first consideration is its healthy 
state at the outset ; therefore should no man, either officer, 
soldier, or camp-follower, be permitted to proceed with it, un- 
less pronounced by a mixed board (of military and medicos) to 
be both healthy and of such constitutions as are likely both to 
undergo fatigue and withstand epidemics, &c. Boys in par- 
ticular should be excluded, or all those under twenty years of 
age, as they are certain to be unable to undergo much fatigue 
or privations. 

It is not the actual loss of the services of those on the 
sick list that cripples a force so much as the burden that they 
become. I think that it is not an over-calculation to estimate 
that every two such men require at least one comrade to look 
after them. I here, of course, include cainp-followers as well 
as soldiers. Of the latter, however, in a jungle or difficult 
country of any kind, the hospital guard alone on the line of 
march would entail the necessity of withdrawing a large 
portion of the combatants, or placing them as . it were 
hora de combat. 

I shall conclude this subject by remarking that these 
observations are the result of much experience in the field, 
and in jungle warfare, during which I always adopted the plan 
of weeding, as I now propose, with the most happy results, 
and have more than once received the commendations of my 
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superiors and Government for the work performed by forces 
under my command, and were I again taking the field I would 
much prefer a small selected force to men double the number 
taken at hap-hazard from the army generally, and more par- 
ticularly from the Native Army of India as now constituted. 

I know not what arrangements are being made for this — 
the Native portion proceeding with the Abyssinian Expedition 
— but it is much to be feared that, unless something has been 
done to rectify the blunder committed in the late organization 
of the Native Army of India, but little can be expected from 
it, and that, in fact, it will be found more burdensome than 
useful. 

I am further of opinion that a local Native Ck)ntingent, 
formed from some of the neighbouring tribes, is absolutely 
requisite, and should be employed, as their knowledge of the 
country, acclimatization, &c., would render them a most 
useful auxili£H7 for actual march, to say nothing of the 
diplomacy of gaining over to our side some of King Theodore's 
martial and antagonistic neighbours. The policy of such a 
measure has been so often proved during our Indian experi- 
ence that comments on it can scarcely be requisite. Much 
tact, however, will be required in the organization of such a 
force, especially in the selection of the officers, who should all 
be men of well-known Indian experience in such matters, 
and well accustomed to deal with the more uncivilized classes, 
or as the Chinese would term them, " outside barbarians." 

That a mere brush or single campaign with such a character 
as the King of Abyssinia is represented would settle the matter 
nqw pending between the Queen of Great Britain and the 
mighty despot who rules over Abyssinia can scarcely be 
expected, though it is probable that this astute and unscru- 
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pulous tyrant may, under the influence of the British bayonet, 
be brought to a temporary state of sanity ; yet, with the true 
instinct of the savage, only to return to his natural state as 
soon as the actual danger to his precious person is out of 
sight. Therefore would it indeed be a most mistaken policy 
not to take advantage of the present expedition, and it may 
be said, the first appearance of the English in Amhara not 
only to strike a blow that would not be soon forgotten by the 
enemies of Great Britain, but so act in all ways that its 
friends likewise will have reason to remember and respect the 
nation that would strike hard when necessity compelled it to 
do so, but with a hand and will to distribute benefits, favours, 
&c., as well ; and what better means for this could there be 
than by the employment of some of those savages that we are 
now for the first time about to visit, and by training them as 
well in peaceful occupations as to arms. 

The latter, unfortunately, is still a matter of necessity, 
and though martial proficiency is ever highly prized by the 
most civilized nations, yet is it even more valued by the 
savage ; therefore would a native local contingent go further 
in establishing a name for us in such a country as Amhara 
than would the importation of aU the printed cottons inEngJxmd 
with John Bright as salesman, hacked by the whole of the Peace 
Congress as his assistam,ts, for even these gentlemen must 
admit that the British bayonet has ever been, and still con- 
tinues to be, the pioneer of British commerce — witness of 
late years China and Japan. 

In further corroboration of what I have advanced in 
reference to the climate, and have from the first presumed to 
do, in opposition to the greater part of that mighty leverage 
of English public opinion — the daily press, — I subjoin an 
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extract from the Lancet,* which will show that that paper, 
which ought to be and is, no doubt, the best informed on such 
subjects, does not look on the whole of Abyssinia as a terra 
infernus, but considers that, on the highlands at least, will 
be found " as salubrious a climate as in any country on the 
face of the globe so this may be some consolation to those 
who apparently would prefer the most disadvantageous peace 
to a just and honourable war. 

* Abyssinia in a Sanitaby Aspect. — The Lancet in commentiiig 
on the Abyssinian expedition, says : — " We can quite appreciate the enormous 
drag which a war at such a distance, and in such a country, would entail upon 
our finances. But we cannot discover the grounds on which the gloomy pre- 
dictions, well nigh universal, as to the utterly insanitary state of the country 
have been founded. If the reader will look at a good map of Abyssinia, he 
will perceive at a glance the main features we have described ; and he will 
notice that, by its natural configuration, Abyssinia is divided into a fiat, low- 
lying coast-land, and mountainous uplands internal to it. Unless our geo- 
graphers are miserably mistaken, the * 300 miles of jungle ' is a myth existing 
x>nly in imagination. Still, the character of the low country deserves all that 
can be said against it. It is an arid, waterless, uncultivated, trackless desert ; 
wretchedly hot, and terribly unhealthy. But not so the highlands. These 
are said to be salubrious, temperate, well watered, traversed by numerous 
tracks, to be very fertile in places, and to possess immense capabilities in this 
respect. The table-land is, on an average, about 4,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, with mountains of 10,000 or 15,000 feet in height, and all those alter- 
nations of scenery which makes up our idea of what is grand and picturesque. 
There is game enough, large and small, to delight the heart of the sportsman, 
and objects in the vegetable and animal kingdoms capable of stimulating the 
interest of even a dull naturalist. These highlands, according to Parkin and 
others, are healthy. * They are said to enjoy probably as salubrious a climate 
as any country on the face of the globe. The heat is by no means oppress 
sive, a fine light air counteracting the power of the sun.' " 
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INTRODUCTION^ 



In doing myself the honor to tender the accompanying 
few pages, I trust to be excused for presuming to draw 
more particular attention to those parts relating to 
boardship management and standing camps, both of 
the utmost consequence in the maintenance of the 
efficiency of a force, more particularly such an one as 
is now forming for the proposed expedition to 
Abyssinia. The latter (standing camps), when 
practicable, should never be permitted; but when 
necessitated, the greatest sanitary precautions are 
most imperatively called for, as at no time are troops 
more critically placed than on the formation of a new 
location anywhere, from the fact of there not having 
been time to create all the requisites so essential for a 
wholesome state — cleanliness, &c. 
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These are, of course, the more difficult of attainment 
in such a sudden settlement as a standing camp must 
generally be ; therefore should they be avoided as 
much as possible, and a move made every few days, 
and always to windward, if only of a mile ; but the 
efficacy of this plan when cholera is prevalent and has 
attacked a force, is now so universally admitted, that 
further conmients here would be superfluous. 

I beg, however, respectfully to draw attention to the 
fact that the really only unhealthy portion of the force 
during the mutinies in India were those in standing 
camps, though the other portions of the army under- 
went by far the greater hardships, exposure, fatigue, 
&c« Then, again, as the force in Varna, and before 
Sebastopol offer undeniable proofs against locating 
troops on any particular fixed spots, I shall refrain 
from any farther remarks on this important subject. 

The proper management likewise of troops on board 
ship being one, the importance of which so speaks for 
itself, I shall only here draw more particular attention 
to the suggestions under this head, and proceed at 
once to offer my opinions, the result of long and 
continued experience, as the letter in the Appendix 
marked A, and Besume of Services attached, will tes- 
tify ; at the same time that I trust they will bear me 
out for presuming to lay these pages before His Koyal 
Highness the Field-Marshal, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army. 

In reference to Abyssinia, from what has as yet 
appeared, there is no reason to suppose that the 
cHmate of that country will be found more unhealthy 
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than many others which our trodps have had to 
encounter ; on the contrary, there is every reason to 
beheve that it will be found comparatively a healthy 
one, and when once fairly out of the plains and at 
some 5,000 or 6,000 feet altitude, that a most salu- 
brious cUmate will be met with ; at least, such is the 
case everywhere else within the tropics, where we have 
had experience, and nothing has yet transpired to give 
cause to suppose that the highlands of Abyssinia will 
be an exception to this general rule. 

True, the guinea-worm disease is now brought 
forward in a kind of terroreniy but should even all 
that is said regarding it prove true, yet does it fall far 
short in its magnitude in comparison with even simple 
jungle fever ; and the precautions against it may be 
said to amount to a certain immunity, if they are 
strictly carried out : in fact, the dreaded " fiery-ser- 
pent" of Abyssinia will, after all, be found to be 
of the bug-bear description. However, as I purpose 
dilating more on this subject in its proper place, I 
shall refrain from further allusion to it here, and 
proceed to remark on the much more to be dreaded 
diseases caused by malarious poisoning, and the pre- 
cautions to be taken against its baneful influences, 
and only here add, that I conceive that there is every 
reason to suppose that Abyssinia Proper, by which 
I mean the highlands, will not only be found 
healthy, but I trust yet be the location for an 
English colony, and the happy home of many a 
British subject, as well as the means of bringing 
grist to the home mills ! and extended work in that 
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field of philanthropy — the aboHtion of slavery — in 
which England has always taken the lead most pro- 
minently. 

It is not pretended that any precautions, however 
stringent, can eflfectually prevent the ill effects arising 
from the poisonous malaria of jungle, &c., yet they 
will prevent much illness, or so counteract it and 
palliate the disease, as to modify its type. 

The best period for entering such locaUties can 
only be decided on the spot, and from year to year. 
No certain rule can be laid down on this most import- 
ant point ; the difference of its being a wet or dry 
season upsetting all preconceived opinions, and again 
the difference of a few marches, north or souths altering 
the whole question. For instance, in the Vizagapatam 
Hill tracts (Madras Presidency), and in their vicinity, 
the most unhealthy season is generally from the middle 
of September till the end of December, whereas in the 
Goomsoor Hills, not more than 100 miles distant, 
the more healthy months are from October till March, 
and in the Western Ghauts, Malabar, during the 
rains is the only safe season. The base of the hills 
are at all seasons everywhere the most unhealthy 
localities, and no encampment should be made in their 
neighbourhood. 

The foot of ghauts, and all unhealthy tracts of 
jungle, &c., should, if possible, be passed during the 
day, between 8 a.m. and sunset. 

In taking the field no men should on any account 
form a portion of the force who have recently suffered 
from illness, or who from their age (either old or 
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young) are weakly; experience having shown that 
such men invariably sujBFer first and most, and become 
more burdensome than useful, seldom or ever having 
stamina to recover sufficient strength for the perform- 
ance of duty for many months after an attack of 
jungle fever, dysentery, &c. 

Woollen clothing is indispensable, and every man 
should be furnished with a thick flannel waistcoat, or 
Guernsey frock, ditto cholera belt, and drawers, in 
excess of the regular clothing; and, on arriving on 
the ground heated, after a march, they should be 
made, to put, and keep ouy their great-coat over their 
other clothes, for a couple of hours, or according to 
the temperature of the day ; or, if at night, should be 
made to sleep in them. Half the disease contracted 
by soldiers is from throwing off their coats when 
heated, after marches, parades, &c. 

The men should never be permitted to sleep on 
the ground, — ^platforms should be raised at least two 
feet,* — and these can easily be made from the bamboo 
matted fences surrounding all villages, gardens, &c., 
throughout most Eastern countries, and they should 
likewise be prohibited from sleeping in the open air 
without a canopy to keep off the dew. 

Good living is most essential, and a small quantity 
of biscuits or avil (parched rice) should be carried 
by the men in their haversacks ; this will often prevent 
their going to bed supperless, or having to work on an 
empty stomach, both most prejudicial to health. 

The most open, and elevated spot distant from. 

The present barrack bedsteads in use are much too low. 
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and to windward of, all swamps, villages, &c., should 
be selected for encamping, care being taken to bom 
both the jangle and grass on the spot as well as 
surrounding. Fires should be kept burning to wind- 
ward both night and day, and the charcoal, charred 
wood, &c., thereby created, left on the spot. 

Wells should be dug in the beds of the rivers or 
vicinity of the tanks, &c., thereby ensuring filtration 
and a certain purification of the water, and not taken 
direct from the stream or pool. Boiling it has like- 
wise a beneficial effect. 

The men should be carefully examined daily, and 
their state of health minutely inquired into ; symptoms 
of approaching jungle-fever being visible for days 
previous to the attack ; and the proper means adopted 
at this period will, if they do not entirely prevent the 
disease, so palliate it as to render cure more easy. 

The habit prevalent, particularly amongst natives, 
of eating cold rice (cooked over-night) previous to 
marching, is most injurious to health, and ought to 
be strictly interdicted. Sufficient time, therefore, 
should be allowed between the bugles to admit of 
warming pepper-water, congees, &c., and for the 
Europeans to get their cojBFee or tea, with a biscuit or 
sHce of bread, as exposure to the malarious effects of 
the morning vapours on an empty stomach is most 
pernicious. A quiet camp at night is of the utmost 
consequence. 

Tents should be of the best, — well ventilated, and 
never littered down with straw alone^ and have an 
outside light waterproof fly or shell, to prevent absorp- 
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tion of rain and heavy dew, which not only renders 
them damp as an abode but difficult of transit whilst 
so saturated. The practice of littering down is most 
objectionable as a principle ; for a single night in wet 
weather it may be advisable, but for a longer period 
it only obstructs free ventilation and prevents the 
ground from drying; the noxious vapours rising all 
the stronger as the tent becomes more heated. Tar- 
paulins should at all times be laid down, and in fine 
weather the walls of the tent kept up as much as 
possible. 

The coffee grounds should be rebumt till slightly 
charred, and hung up in coarse muslin bags both in 
the tents and abodes of all kinds as disinfectants. 
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THE GUINEA- WORM DISEASE. 

This most troublesome and painfdl complaint is 
more or less to be fonnd all over Southern India, more 
particularly along the western coast, or from Cape 
Comorin to Bombay, and would appear to be rife as 
well on the opposite coast of Arabia, as the Seedies, 
who come from those parts to India for employment 
as Lascars, are very subject to it. This afiOiction, 
however, if well managed, is seldom dangerous, or 
causes more than temporary ailment. The only 
apparent danger is in its unskilful extraction, as if 
broken in the process, the animal dies within the pa- 
tient's limb or other part attacked, and the only mode of 
getting at it then is by the knife, and this requires a 
most skilful operator, as the worm is often of con- 
siderable length, deeply seated, and sometimes wound 
round among the nerves, veins, &c. ; though, as a 
rule, it is generally found just below the skin, where 
it may even be traced, cord-like. Its origin is more 
difficult to account for, but the natives generally 
attribute it to drinking water impregnated with their 
ova ; but as they attribute all diseases to unwholesome 
water, or Ab-o-hawa** (water and air) — ^their way of 
expressing climate — but little weight can be given to 
this supposition. 

I will now state what appears to me to be a curious 
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fact in relation to this disease. I was returning 
from China with troops, in 1843, after the second 
expedition (or that of 1842) in a Bombay teak-built 
ship; the property of a Parsee firm. This vessel had 
been out in China from the commencement, and even 
before the assembly of the first expedition (1840-1), 
and was there taken up as a transport for troops, so 
that she must have been at least two years absent from 
India, and consequently, it is to be supposed, from 
guinea-worm localities — as I never heard of the guinea- 
worm in China — at least certainly the troops of the 
expedition were not so attacked. The crew of this 
vessel was a Lascar one, and consisted partly of the 
natives of India and Seedies, from the coast of Arabia. 
The latter, nearly to a man, were, or had been afflicted 
with, the guinea-worm disease, whereas the remainder 
of the crew, natives of India, were entirely free from it, 
as were likewise the troops on board. I am not going 
to attempt to account for this, my only object here 
being to state facts ; but I may further add, that an 
old Seedi, who appeared to be entirely kept or brought 
on board as " guinea-worm doctor" by the Seedi 
portion of the crew, in answer to my inquiries stated. 
We people always have these white fiesh-snakes ; 
they breed in our blood, and were in that of our 
fathers before us." 

I shall now leave this statement of facts for the 
more learned to draw deductions from, and shall con- 
clude by remarking, that though I witnessed (for I 
was much interested in the subject) the extraction of 
upwards of fifty during the voyage (three having been 
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taken out of the leg of one little boy, and one a yard 
long from the calf of a man's leg), yet there was not a 
single accident, i.e.j breakage of it, and although 
they suffered much and had even high fever for four 
or five days preceding the breaking of the apparent 
virulent boil, and the protrusion of the worm's head, 
yet all were able to do their work up to this period, 
and again within a day from the commencement of 
the extraction, the mode of which was as follows : — 
Our guinea- worm doctor having squeezed or pressed 
on the sides of the wound, in the way that is done 
with a boil, and expelled a small quantity of pus with 
the head, continued to hold the head of the worm tightly 
between the lips of the wound. He then, with the 
other hand, hooked it with a crooked pin, and having 
gradually drawn out as much as would come without 
too much tension, attached the head to a piece of 
rolled rag, about the circumference of a large quill, 
which he had prepared ready for the purpose. The 
patient, who was provided with some soft thread, 
immediately tied the head to this roller, and the 
doctor rolled it carefully till brought up by the orifice 
of the wound, where it was secured by another thread, 
and a bandage passed over it and left for the same 
rolling process to be gone through next day. This 
was at times most tedious, as sometimes not more than 
an inch could be thus rolled off. 

In reference to prevention, the natives of India 
consider the specifics to be salt-water bathing, or per- 
haps more properly speaking, saturating the body 
with brine, anointing with castor-oil, rubbing in with 
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wood-ashes, indigo, or chunam (shell-lime). They 
likewise use a compost of cow-dung, salt, and red clay 
smeared over and allowed to dry on the body, limbs, 
&c. However, perhaps, the best safeguard would con- 
sist in wearing merino or fine woollen drawers, as is 
practised most successfully to keep out that minute 
leech met with in the Wynaad and Ceylon jungles, 
and found so troublesome in first opening out cofifee 
and tea estates, as to compel all employed on them to 
go out provided with salt for the purpose of displacing 
them. Gunpowder has the same effect. 
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DKESS, CAMP MANAGEMENT, ETC. 



Head-dress. — In the construction of a head-dress 
for the army, lightness, compatible with protection and 
durability, is of the first consideration and of the 
utmost importance, and on no account should a head- 
dress for India exceed 10 ounces ; every extra oz. is of 
the greatest detriment, and as killing in its effects on 
the man as weight is acknowledged to be on the racer 
or hunter. But, extraordinary as it may appear, 
some are to be found who, with a full knowledge and 
appreciation of this on the course, think nothing of 
over-weighting a soldier in the field, on parade, &c.* 

This most important article of dress should like- 
wise be well ventilated ; the plan too often adopted 
of wearing a *'puggeree" (cloth) round the cap is 
most objectionable, as entailing extra weight, besides 
engendering heat. 

The argument advanced that it is worn by the 
natives is fallacious: — Firstly, the native, from his 
youth upwards, has been accustomed to it and to the 
climate ; secondly, the native only wears a muslin, or 
light cloth turban, invariably either loosely put on or 

* The British soldier is at present mnch overloaded in every 
way, and the third of his present kit could be dispensed with, and 
enhanced comfort and efficiency thereby obtained, — see opinions as 
per orders to the Austrian troops, on taking the field during their 
last campaign. 
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open at the top, and not over an air-tight cap, which 
makes all the difference. 

The thick quilted covers are even worse, preventing 
the possibility of ventilation, and their injurious effect 
was most fully shown by an article in the Homeward 
Mail of the 19th November, 1858, under the head, 
Sunstroke in India." * Another strong objection to 
a loose cloth round the head likewise exists, owing to 
the facility with which it is caught by thorns, brambles, 
&c., and thus pulled off the head, and a reason why 
the helmet-shaped head-dress " is preferable, as less 
liable to come in contact with brancheSi &c., and 
likewise as offering less resistance to wind than most 
other forms. Another serious objection to the turban 
and cloth round the head is the damp absorbed by it 
both in rain and dew, which causes much injury in 
the numerous complaints it creates, and no people in 
the world, perhaps, are greater sufferers from ear- 
aches and neuralgia than the turbaned natives of 
India. 

Felt is decidedly the material best suited : leather 
may be the next best for durability, but like the pith 
hat of India it is much affected by the weather ; this 

The 71st Highlanders and Bombay 8rd Europeans were 
brigaded together before Knooch, on May 7th, 1858. ** These were 
subjected to the same treatment, partook of the same rations, and 
worked side by side ; yet the 71st suffered severely from the so-called 
sunstroke, whilst in the 8rd Europeans not a single man was so 
affected ; the former, however, wore the thick cotton-quilted cover 
with the supposed further protection of a roller stuffed with cotton 
round the head, together with a broad flap hanging behind ; and the 
latter corps had only cloth loosely rolhd round the cap.** 
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with the pith is a most serious objection, as doubtless 
it would be found the best non-conductor, and its 
lightness is much in its favour ; but then no depend- 
ence can be placed on it, as when wet or even damp 
it will stretch to any extent, and again exposure to 
dry heat will crack and shrink it up in both instances 
to such an extent as to render it scarcely wearable ; 
further, it is of a most fragile nature, and therefore in 
no way fitted for army purposes. 

Basket-work is now the material, but this has 
most serious drawbacks; loses shape immediately, 
and aflfords no protection either against the sun or 
rain, and can only at best be considered as a founda- 
tion. The felt combines lightness with durability, 
and is now made impervious to wet and damp, and 
will no doubt be found not only the best suited, but 
the most economical in the end. 

However, my object is not so much as to the best 
material, for of these varieties exist, and in these days 
of progressive improvement each day brings forth 
something new, my principal aim is the proper prin- 
ciple on which a head-dress should be formed for a 
tropical climate, so as if possible to alleviate the 
suflFerings from the ravages of the so-called sun- 
stroke,'* by prevention or removal of the pre-disposing 
causes, which chiefly exist in the want of ventilation, 
and in the action of the sun on the head and back. 
This latter is of far more consequence than is generally 
supposed, for as many men have been struck down 
by the action of the sun on the back as on the head, 
and, it is well known to all observing men that sun- 
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strokes become the more prevalent when marching 
with the sun striking on the back, the actual effects 
of which may not show itself for hours afterwards, 
and is even more dangerous them the more immediate 
sunstroke. 

The coat or tunic likewise should be open at the 
armpits for ventilation, with the back padded between 
the shoulders with loosely spun felt, as a protection to 
the spinal marrow. Let these precautions be attended 
to, and a light head-dress introduced insuring protec- 
tion from the sun, with proper ventilation^ and it may 
be relied on that the dreaded '^sunstroke" will be 
stayed, if not entirely prevented. 

It may appear that I dwell more on this subject 
than to some it may seem necessary : but it is one of 
vital importance, and to which too much consideration 
cannot be given, particularly as there are some who 
ought to know better, but yet remain bigoted to the 
old steaming system,'' and which, under the infliction 
of the present unventilated regulation helmet and cap 
with " puggeree and quilted covers, the head must be 
always subjected to ; the latter attempts at protection 
but aggravates the evil, and causes the so-called sun- 
stroke at midnight as well as at mid-day. 

Upholders of these may have had opportunities of * 
judging, but how few learn wisdom even by sad experi- 
ence. It must, however, be patent to all, that even 
in England of a summer's day, the first symptom of 
distress is from the heat generated on the head, and 
the first attempt at relief is lifting the hat from the 
head to admit air, and the next to loosen the neck-tie, 
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and open the coat in front ; but of this more here- 
after. 

In the Field Service Helmet" proposed, and 
already submitted by me, lightness with ventilation 
has been the principal aim, as the following descrip- 
tion will exemplify, viz : — 

Soft thick flexible felt, ventilated by an air tube on 
the crown, communicating with a broad air-chamber 
running round the head over the temples, with a false 
inner band, or head-piece to fit the head ; the vacuum 
thereby caused giving further ventilation, and prevent- 
ing the direct action of the sun on the head. In this 
vacuum a light wadding is placed, but so as not to 
interfere with the ventilation, for this is the grand 
secret of a solar head-dress. 

Every one should, however, be provided with a 
light over suit of strong unbleached linen Duch for 
jungle-work, as a protection against thorns and that 
still greater nuisance spear-grass, 

A decoction of the bark of the Babool (Acacia 
Arabica) will dye any shade of brown required, and 
indeed most barks will yield some neutral colour. I 
cannot but here remark upon that most unwise act 
of having substituted white for the summer clothing 
in the Tropics in place of the ^^KarkeeJ' 

Woollen Coats. — A loosely-fitting tunic, — with 
strong pockets from side-seam to front as haversacks^ 
— open at the armpits for ventilation (to admit of 
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closing by lacing) ; the back of the tunic to be padded 
between the shoulders with a loosely spun felt (or 
numda cloth) as a protection to the spinal marrow ; 
this padding to be shifting, and made to hook or tie 
inside only when required, or in the field. A waist- 
coat with back of the same material, and with pockets 
should form part of a soldier's dress, to be worn 
either singly in the hot weather, on service, or as 
an under garment in cold climates. 

For such an expedition as the one now forming for 
Abyssinia the men should be furnished with strong 
but fine-wove drawers. These would be found essential 
for the cold in the mountainous regions, and could be 
worn singly in the plains ; and, by having them down 
to the ankle and over the socks, they would be a pre- 
ventative against either Guinea-worm, or the minute 
leech that generally infests the base of most hills in 
the tropics. {See Fig. 3.) 

Trousers. — Knickerbockers, strong woollen, 
loosely made to fit without braces, braces being 
highly objectionable, as interfering much with free 
action, as well as causing heat, adding weight, and 
obstructing circulation.* 

♦ The time of the year (1st of April) for issuing the clothing is 
most objectionable, and should be changed to the autumn, as it now 
necessitates the new material^ in its full thickness and warmth, being 
worn during the hottest months, at the same time that the previous 
seven or eight month's wear before the setting in of winter deprives 
the cloth of much of its solidity and consequent warmth, when most 
required. 
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Shibts and other Flannels. — Strong coloured 
flannel, with the collar fitting loosely round the neck, 
without sleeves, spare ones for every two shirts being 
carried for use when required, and made to button on. 
A flannel waistcoat should be invariably worn next the 
skin as well as flannel drawers in the cold and wet 
seasons, and worsted socks on all occasions of work, 
as well as the flannel bands, generally worn, termed 
cholera belts. 

Neck-Ties. — A square black silk neck-tie, to tie 
in a bow, and go once or twice round the neck, 
according to the season. A kerchief, besides being 
cooler or warmer according to pleasure, will be found 
much more useful in many other ways than a stock ; 
and no soldier should be without a cotton hand- 
kerchief, which besides its many other uses, will be 
found most refreshing wetted and placed on the head 
in the hot season, and loosely in the helmet on the line 
of march, &c. Many a coup-de-soleil has been thus 
prevented. 

Shoes. — Anmiunition ankle-boots of brown leather 
(the black attracting the sun), and a composition of 
wax, lard, resin, and camphor will make them water- 
tight, and preserve and soften the leather. The soles 
and heels should be studded with brass or copper 
sparables, the iron ones rusting and eating away 
the leather and stitching even of new ones in store 
during the monsoon. A very good and cheap descrip- 
tion of boot for the dry season can be made up in 
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India, of sambre (elk) skin ; this leather is so soft and 
pHable as to obviate the necessity of wearing socks. 
They are well known and worn by all sportsmen, 
racket and cricket players in India. I consider the 
elastic-soled shoe made by Mr. James Dowie of the 
Strand, decidedly the best for general use, and more 
particularly for army purposes, and I long ago invented 
a mode for self and immediate soling which may yet 
be deemed deserving of attention. Mole's patent 
everlasting soles and rotary heels seem well worthy 
of attention. The soles are studded with metal bolts 
rivetted on both sides, which must add considerably 
to their durability, and without in the least interfering 
with their flexibiHty. They are to be had at 2, Far- 
ringdon Road, Holbom Hill, E.G. I am having a new 
fastening made to supersede the present lacing of the 
regulation boot. It is a vulcanized India-rubber band 
with an inside pad which keeps the flaps of the boots 
together, and is Ukewise ready to serve as a tourniquet 
in case of bleeding from a wound in the leg. I hke- 
wise propose similar bands to be worn round the wrists 
to keep the cuflfs closed, and ready for a wounded arm. 
(See Plate 1.) 

Water-proof Great Coats. — The present thick 
woollen great coat is much too heavy for general use in 
a tropical climate ; a lighter one should be substituted, 
made of some material that will throw off the rain, 
and not, as with the present one, soak it in, and 
thereby not only double its weight, but likewise cause 
much illness, owing to its being worn and slept in, 
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when in a wet state ; for when once saturated they take 
hours to dry,* and in Burmah the great coats are 
often quite destroyed in a single year by remaining 
wet and becoming mildewed. 

Bedsteads. — ^Few things are more injurious to 
health than sleeping on the ground, particularly during 
and for some time succeeding the rains ; and though 
it would be impossible to carry cots for an army in the 
field, yet much can be done in the way of a substitute 
by raising sleeping places by means of brushwood, 
straw, &c., and tarpaulins should be laid down in the 
tents, t 

These can easily be carried, and would be found 
most useful as a covering and protection for the bag- 
gage, &c., on the line of march, but on any regular 
line of route there should be cots kept, or raised plat- 
forms erected. This great comfort for the men, with 
certain beneficial results to health, and thereby incal- 
culable saving to the State, can be readily obtained at 
a mere trifling expense. 

The present bedding furnished in India is most 
objectionable, particularly that abominable portion — 
the cotton quilted rugs, commonly termed by the men 
Bug Preservers.'* These should be immediately 

* I have iuYented a cloak which opens out into a sheet, and 
can be converted into a tent. 

f Mosquito curtains are thought both by the Chinese and Bur- 
mese indispensable to health, and I believe them to be so. 

I had in use in the Irregular Corps commanded by me, a water- 
proof sheet with a sack at one end that carried a sufficiency of kit, 
and formed a pillow, and folded up as a knapsack. 
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abolished, and a wholesome closely wove English 
blanket substituted, and a coir mattress furnished to 
the men by Government. The best bed is an air or 
water Macintosh mattress, as when they are used up as 
regards their original intention the sack is still ready 
to be stuflfed with any of the ordinary materials. 

Tents. — The tent furnished for the European 
soldier in India is, perhaps, the best in the world, 
requiring simply a water-proof outer fly or shell of light 
canvas, with ventilation on the principle adopted in 
the present home ordnance tent ; and no time should 
be lost in calling the attention of the authorities in 
India to this valuable improvement. Punkahs 
likewise would have a most beneficial eflfect, as the 
agitation of the air, caused by them, would effect the 
double object of cooling the men, and causing a free 
ventilation : further, they would induce the men to 
keep more in the tents during the heat of the day and at 
night — most essential objects to be gained, but diflScult 
to obtain, owing to the discomfort of the heated atmo- 
sphere of an ill-ventilated and crowded tent. 

Carriage. — The general carriage of the country in 
which an army is campaigmng should be used as much 
as possible, not only because it can be more easily 
replaced, but likewise that it is generally more suited 
to the locality, and is sure to be better acclimatized 
and consequently more healthy; therefore, however 
inferior it may appear, yet, as a rule, it will be found by 
far more efficient than would be most imported materiel. 
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However, should foreign element be actually re- 
quisite for the mountain trains proceeding with the 
expedition, I would strongly recommend the Pegu 
pony. These high-bred, plucky, fast, and docile httle 
animals are first-rate in draught, and will carry 
as heavy a weight as the largest horse, and as they 
horsed the mountain train attached to the Malabar 
PoUce Corps when under my command, I can speak 
with certainj;y as to their fitness for that work. 
Further, as the climate and topography of Abyssinia 
will no doubt be found very similar to that of Burmah 
and the Shan Mountains, in which these hardy httle 
animals are bred, but httle doubt can be entertained 
of their fitness for the carriage of the mountain trains 
now fitting out for the expedition. 

Camp and Encamping Ground. — The most open, 
dry, and elevated spot should be selected for encamping. 
To windward, and as distant as practicable from the 
town or village, as well as from any swamp or marshy 
ground. The practice of encamping, even in the dry 
season, in paddy (rice) fields is most objectionable, 
and should be strictly prohibited. 

Care should be taken to bum all impurities in the 
vicinity of thg camp for even a day's halt ; but for a 
standing camp cleanliness becomes still more essential, 
and, therefore, in one even of the shortest duration, the 
strictest attention should be given to this important 
point, and all rank grass or jungle in the vicinity 
should be destroyed by fire ; cutting it and allowing it 
to lay having a pernicious effect ; and in case of any 
epidemic in a jungle country, fire should be kept 
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burning night and day to windward of the camp. All 
suspected unhealthy tracts should be passed during the 
day, if practicable. 

Water. — The necessity for having this requisite of 
life pure and wholesome is well admitted in all coun- 
tries, and the natives of India, with some justice per- 
haps, attribute much sickness to impure and unwhole- 
some water. Pocket-filterers* are now made, and should 
be furnished to every man, who can then, by suction 
through its tube be almost certain of a wholesome and 
refreshing draught out of even a most objectionable 
pool. 

Small wells should likewise be dug — two or three 
feet deep will suffice — in the beds of rivers and vicinity 
of tanks (ponds). A few baskets of charcoal (always 
procurable) thrown in at the bottom of these, and kept 
down by covering it with sand or clay, will insure 
filtration, with a certain degree of purification. Boiling 
it has likewise a beneficial effect, but not so easily 
accomplished for bodies of men. Charcoal should 
likewise be kept in the "water-bags," as well as 
the small ones to contain about two quarts of water, 
with which every man ought to be provided, when 
water is scarce en route. 

A common iron water-bucket by having a filter- 
stone to fit into it about half way down, and the space 

* These are to be had at T. Atkins and Son, 62, Fleet-street. — 
See Plate 1. I may here remark that a pint of water imbibed 
through one of these filterers will go as far as half a gallon swallowed 
in the usual way, when men are thirsty. 
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tliiiH loft bolow, filled with charcoal, fonns a first-rate 
filtoror, only requiring a hole pnnched low down the 
Hide for drawing off, and which can be stopped by a 
common cork when required for other use, and by a 
little arrangement of a syphon, &c., the whole of the 
camp buckets might be kept going the whole night, or 
at other times when not in use. This is Ukewise to be 
had at 02, Fleet-street. 

Dirt — Should be of the best, and the practice 
of inarching, and exposing the men with empty 
HtoiiiacliB to the malarious effects of the noxious 
vapours before dawn is most injurious; the system 
Ixung then more prone to disease. Hot coffee or 
other warm beverage, with a biscuit or sUce of 
broad, should therefore be provided, and taken by 
the men ere quitting their tents or. barracks. Too 
much care cannot be taken to prevent the men drinking 
toddy, eating unripe fruit, or crude vegetables. Drink- 
ing HpirituouB liquors should be discouraged as much 
as poHBBible, and never served as a ration, or from the 
canteen, in a raw state ; the best preventative against 
this is to facilitate the procuring of malt liquors, good 
ginger beer, lemonade, soda water, and such like 
drinks. All these are now obtainable in powders, and 
therefore available in camp. 

The present meat ration is well suited in quantity 
though not always in quality for field or hard work ; 
but is by far too much for the idle hfe led in garrisons. 
Vegetables and fruit, in lieu of a full ration of meat, 
would, there is no doubt, at times, be conducive to 
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health, and sach is the opinion of most medical 
men, who ought to be empowered to regulate such 
matters. 

Exercise and Cleanliness. — Exercise is most 
essential, and the men should be sent out morning 
and evening to walk in small parties, under a non- 
commissioned officer, if thought necessary. Parades, 
drills, &c., however, of an evening are most preju- 
dicial, and evening marches in particular should be 
strictly forbidden in all climates, as nothing is more 
injurious than work after a heavy meal, and arriving 
at night, and having to take up either new quarters 
or encamping ground is most worrying; and the 
practice of marching them out in a body, particularly 
in the hot weather, is both distressing and injurious to 
health, owing to the clouds of dust raised, and the 
quantity of it that thereby must be inhaled. 

Swimming should form part of a soldier's training, 
and gymnastics of all descriptions should be encou- 
raged: cleanliness of body and clothing is most 
essential to health ; and bathing, at least once a day, 
should form part of the day's routine. There should 
be a swimming bath attached to every European 
barrack for this purpose, and a salt water one as well. 
These latter can be easily formed up country, on the 
principle that Tidman's salt is now used in this 
country, and this could be done at but little ex- 
pense, as the salt would be always recoverable by 
exposure to the sun in shallow tanks made for the 
purpose. 
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Miscellany. — Every man should carry a clasp 
knife, with a needle (made on purpose) inserted in it, 
for mending clothes, shoes, &c., and a small semi- 
circular tin pannikin (made to stand the fire), with a 
cord twelve yards long attached, to draw water 
with. This cord would be found most useful in many 
ways, forming escalading ladders, &c., and can be 
carried in a hank in the pannikin. The necessity for 
these is admitted in the native army, forming a portion 
of the kit of the sepoy, under the denomination of 
jumboo and rope." 

Great coats should invariably be put and kept on 
when heated after a march, or work of any kind. 

Never be without a large fine sponge, as besides its 
usual purposes, water can be both drawn out of a well 
by attaching a string to it, and conveyed as well by 
simply placing it in the usual oil-skin bag. 

Every man should be provided with fish-hooks and 
lines as well as horsehair snares for catching game. 
These set over-night will often give a good breakfast 
when otherwise there might be very short commons in 
an enemy's country. 



Arms. — The infantry regulation rifle is by far too 
long for jungle work, and the bayonet useless except 
in an actual charge, whereas the sword-bayonet of the 
short rifle, at the same time that it is equally effective 
as a weapon of oflFence can be used as a sword, and as 
well to cut the way through the jungle, and for many 
other purposes. 
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ON BOAED SHIP ♦ 

A FEW BEMABES ON CLEANLINESS^ EXEBCISE, &C. 

Shipboabd duties and discipline should form a part 
of the training of the Army, and ought to be as 
regularly practised on shore at parades for the pur- 
pose as any of the other duties, particularly tying 
knots, lashing, unlashing, slinging hammocks, &c. 
There is no situation in which a soldier is placed 
requiring more foreknowledge, both in officers and 
men, nor one in which the personal care and super- 
vision of the officer is more immediately necessary, or 
requiring stricter attention to carry out regulations. 

The difficulty of insuring cleanliness and exercise 
to troops on board ship is well known to all, yet both 
can be secured with care and attention to a system 
adopted by me while in command of troops during 
several long voyages (each over three months) between 
India and China, and England and India, Burmah, &c. 

The men should be paraded every morning 
(weather permitting) in bathing drawers, when the 
following order of parade should be gone through : — 
Prepare for bathing " — ^both ranks immediately sit 
or squat down ; the front rank leaning a little for- 

* The whole of this system has been fully carried out by me with 
the greatest success. 
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ward ; men detailed for the purpose passing along in 
front with buckets of water doitching each man as 
they proceed; the rear-rank men scrubbing the 
backs of their fore-rank men, each front-rank man 
washing the fore-part of his body at the same time. 
This continues for fifteen minutes; the command, 

Stand up*' is then given, to ease their limbs; 

Right-about," and the same order of washing is gone 
through with the rear-rank. 

This mode not only insured cleanliness of person 
but a certain degree of healthy friction for the 
body, with more exercise than may at first be sup- 
posed. 

The decks (with the exception of the forecastle) 
should always be washed by the soldiers, both with 
the view to promote a good feeling between the 
soldiers and sailors (for nothing is more disliked by 
sailors than cleaning for the soldier), and dry holy- 
stoning between decks likewise frequently practised 
both as an exercise, and to keep the decks sweet 
and clean without damp. The other methods of 
obtaining exercise are more numerous than may be 
supposed. For instance, the watches should be kept, not 
nominally ; as every man should be kept at his post, and 
alert on his duties, trimming sail, &c., and not, as is 
too often the case, sleeping through his watch; but 
besides the regular duties of the ship, the men oflf duty 
daily should have some work that enforces a certain 
degree of exercise, such as drawing the water for bathing, 
washing decks, and for other ship uses ; manual and 
platoon exercise should be, weather permitting, daily 
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gone through, including aiming practice, with ball prac- 
tice once a week ; marching, likewise, can be performed 
by passing along and round the decks, with counter- 
marching by files, and this, by placing lines for the 
purpose of steadying the men, could be gone through 
even in rough weather ; and for a long voyage nothing 
is more essential than constant exercise, both as 
regards the immediate, as well as after health of the 
men ; and the want of exercise on the voyage out was 
one of the causes assigned for the unhealthy state of 
the troops in China during the expedition of 1841 
and 1842. 

In India it becomes most essential that every 
European soldier should be a trained artilleryman, 
accustomed to move and handle heavy ordnance; 
which practice could be fully carried out during the 
voyage, and at the same time give full and manly 
exercise.* 

Contrary to the instructions laid down in her 
Majesty's Regulations, page 341, para. 41, my 
experience has shown that much disease is engen- 
dered by sleeping below in warm weather, in a 
crowded and overheated atmosphere, and that sleep- 
ing on deck (under an awning) should not only be 
encouraged, but enforced during the warm weather 
and calms, to the extent of at least half the numbers. 
Hammocks should be of network, as the regulation 
canvas hammock is a most uncomfortable contrivance 

♦ Let the above be duly put into practice, and we shall have no 
such disgraceful scenes as those on board the Malabar, on her 
voyage from England to Kurrachee last year. 
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for hot weather, and most difficult to be kept clean. 
(See pages 48, 49.) 

For diet, fumigation, ventilation, and board-ship 
discipline generally, see the Queen's Begulations and 
Orders for the Army. 
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REMAEKS 

ON THE PRESENT FREQUENCY OF CHOLERA IN STATIONS 
OCCUPIED BY EUROPEAN TROOPS IN INDIA, &o. 

The present more frequent visitations of cholera in 
stations in India, where European forces are assembled, 
becoming more prevalent, it may be well to draw atten- 
tion to what may be considered some of the principal 
causes for what used formerly to be so unprecedented, 
as the present (it may be said) adherence of that 
fearful disease to particular localities inhabited by 
Europeans; and which cannot but be viewed as a 
gaining on us of that dire disease, in spite of all our 
vaunted sanitary measures, precautions, &c. 
The causes alluded to are as follows : — 
Firstly. The far inferior rations now issued to the 
troops, particularly in meat, to what they used to be in 
former days. This latter may be caused by the now 
greater demand for it, together with the fact that 
petty contractors are now admitted to competition by 
that suicidal passion of the day, financial economy — 
and which completely defeats all measures, precau- 
tions, &c., on the part of the military authorities; 
and a commanding ofiGicer is completely helpless in 
the matter of securing good and wholesome food for 
his men, being forced to accept what is issued by the 
commissariat, or allow his men to starve — ^boards 
of ofiGicers, appeals to the general commanding the 
division, &c., are equally futile — they (the generals) 
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being quite as helpless as himself, though the remedy 
is easy, and at hand, and in full practice by the 
butchers who supply the officers' messes, families, &c., 
viz., that of stall-feeding during the monsoon months ; 
but this, of course, entails an extra charge, which it 
cannot be expected that the State can be put to for 
the soldiers — or so, at least, think our economical 
penny-wise and pound-foolish*' rulers! The con- 
tract price for both beef and mutton in India averages 
81bs. for the rupee, or Sd. per lb. ; whereas the Can- 
tonment price is about double that, say 6d. per lb. 

Now, the reason of this great difference in price 
is caused principally by the fact that the meat for 
private customers is generally stall-fed, and that 
issued to the troops is only grass-fed. During the 
monsoon months the rank state of the grass is such 
as to invariably cause diarrhoea, dysentery, and other 
cattle diseases ; particularly amongst the sheep, 
numbers of which die, and whole flocks remain in a 
diseased state during the prevalence of the rains and 
for weeks after ; yet these are the animals which have 
their throats cut to save their lives,*' and are issued 
as a ration to the European soldiers in India, under 
the present rule of the financial- economical mania! 

Secondly. The unwholesome state in which water 
is supplied to the men is another cause of much of 
the unhealthiness amongst the European troops, and 
until this needful element (more particularly essential 
in a tropical climate) is properly laid on, and abun- 
dantly supplied in a wholesome state, our Indian 
cantonments, garrisons, &c., will continue to become 
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more unhealthy, and the inhabitants of them be 
subject to cholera, dysentery, diarrhoea, guinea- worm, 
&c., &c. 

Nothing can be more wretched and filthy than the 
present mode of supplying this necessity of life, viz., 
by conveyance in partially-tanned leather bags; and 
leaving the miserable water-carriers at Uberty to take 
the water from the nearest pool or hole. 

Every drop of drinking water should not only be 
laid on, but filtered on the most scientific principles 
before being supplied to the men, and not, as at 
present, left to be furnished by the ^* bheasties," or 
water-carriers, and filtered by that wretched subter- 

4 fuge — the earthenware pots now in use ; for though 
they may answer well enough when carefully superin- 
tended in private families, yet it can scarcely be said 
to be in keeping with the advance of the age, and is 
at best but a mere makeshift," which requires con- 
stant watching, not only to keep up the necessary 
supply of clean charcoal* and sand, but likewise to 
prevent the said water-pots (so-called filterers) from 
becoming so many small ''cesspools" (they may be 

^ called), distributed throughout the barracks, &c., 

particularly during and immediately after the monsoon, 
when the water is more abundantly impregnated with 
vegetable decayed matter, &c. 

Thirdly. Want of sewerage is another great cause 
of the insalubrity of the European cantonments in 

* It may not be generally known that wood-charcoal will pro- 
duce maggots, if left in water unchanged for even a few days in a 
tropical climate. 

D 
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India. Yes, strange as it may appear, the military 
cantonments in India have not yet arrived at that 
pitch of modern civilization ; no, not even for their 
hospitals ! and the old open privies remain still in the 
most primitive style; and are disgusting in the 
extreme. 

These are supposed to be cleaned out every mom- i 
ing by scavengers employed for the purpose, but from 
one cause and another they frequently remain un- 
touched for days. At one time it is a strike among 
the said scavengers, who, from the fact that they are 
few in number, and that no other caste can be induced 
to perform such duties, are the most independent and 
drunken race in India. At another time it is the 
want of carts, as under the present tightness of the 
financial screw, not even a spare filth-cart is allowed 
in excess, in case of a break-down ; and this frequently 
happens, as the said carts are generally of contract 
manufacture, and consequently cheap and dirty," — 
the latter more so than even need be, for it is seldom 
that there is not a considerable leakage from them, 
and as they travel through the whole and every part 
of the cantonment just before daybreak, it may be 
imagined the effect they have in poisoning the air, at 
the very time it is required to be most pure ; as it 
must be remembered that in India the early morning 
(daybreak) is the time at which the troops are out 
for parades, &c., and the other inhabitants of the 
cantonment for air and their principal daily exercise. 

Fourthly. The mode of carrying out the training 
of the troops is likewise prolific of much injury to 
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health.* The season for this is immediately after the 
rains, when the ground is generally not only swampy, 
but the grass on most parades ankle-deep, at least. 
In most large cantonments now in India, as in 
England, it is the fashion to have grand weekly field- 
days ; and it is no uncommon thing for a whole force 
to be under arms from 3 o'clock of a damp, wet 
morning, till 9 a.m. with a burning sun, during the 
first three hours of which the infantry are generally 
wet up to their knees from the swampy ground and 
long grass, saturated with the heavy dew or rain of 
the previous night. 

This of itself must be admitted to be bad enough, 
but when added to this it is taken into consideration 
that some of the corps come heated upon the ground 
from some two or three miles march to it, and there 
halt suflBciently long to get a severe chill whilst the 
force is forming up, taking up position, &c. ; and 
again at intervals often of some half-hours together, 
whilst the General is endeavouring to extricate him- 
self from the meshes of some impossible manoeuvre ; 
it may be imagined how the constitution must suflfer 
from a continuance of such practices, yet let the 
doctors and commanding oflBcers, when sensible ones 
and having the interests of their men at heart, 
remonstrate as they will, no heed is taken by these 
now-a-days would-be-thought smart Generals, of what 
would interfere with the reports of the efficiency (in 

* Nor is this confined to India,— to wit, the early Spring drills, 
and mid-day Midsnmmer field-days in Great Britain. 
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their idea) of the forces under their command ; and a 
well-known smart adjutant-general has been heard to 
say, Well, if they can't stand that they are not fit 
for soldiers, and the sooner they are out of the service 
the better;" and so they do go out of the service by 
the hundred to untimely graves, by this and other 
equally unnecessary and injudicious measures. 

It is not meant to suggest by this that there 
should be no parades, drills, trainings, &c., but simply 
that they should be more judiciously carried out. 
The practice of commencing immediately that the 
rains have stopped and whilst the ground is still in a 
swampy and unfit state should be discontinued, and 
no troops, except on some special occasions, should 
leave their barracks until after day-break, or be 
under arms for more than two hours at a time, and 
never of an evening, as few things are more prejudicial 
than evening work in a tropical climate ; for nothing 
is more tiresome, worrying, and disgusting to the men 
than being long under arms, except perhaps that con- 
tinued " drill, driU, and nothing but drill," and worse 
than all " Musketry position drill," that ruins some of 
the best shots by disgusting them with its continual 
grinding — another of the manias of the present day 
that is doing so much to dishearten both men and 
officers; in fact it is a case of all work and no play 
making Jack a dull boy." 

As will be seen, not only may it be said that no 
sanitary measures are really being carried out, even in 
the largest stations in India, but that even a system 
exists, which, in many ways, must be most injurious 
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to public health, making it only surprising that it 
should be so good as it is, particularly when added to 
the fact of the absence of all sanitary precautionary 
measures in the rural districts; for not even in the 
vicinity of the largest European settlements does it in 
any way exist, and the consequence is that the cholera 
has now become the normal state in most parts of our 
Eastern empire, and its periodical and annual visita- 
tions looked for as a thing of course.* 

As a check against this decidedly increasing evil, 
I would recommend the estabKshment of dispensaries, 
and competent medical practitioners, appointed by 
Government, as well as health ofl&cers, to be located at 
convenient distances around; at least in every town 
and station inhabited by Europeans, this of itself, 
as a primary precautionary measure, would oflfer a 
certain check against the now unimpeded spread of 
epidemic diseases ; and such a measure, as an experi- 
mental one, could be at once carried out at but little 
expense to the State, by the employment of some of 
that most worthy and deserving class, the pensioned 
Apothecaries ; and to those underpaid Government pen- 
sioners the slightest addition of salary would be most 
acceptable, and give them a competency for the sup- 
port of themselves and their families, which they now 
have not, together with what they would be certain 
to receive from the native community in fees, as 

* A half-yearly return of military casualties, with the diseases 
that caused them, should be laid before Parliament and the public 
regularly, each regiment to be distinctly specified, as they are now in 
the musketry drill returns. 
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medical practitioners; as the natives are eager for, 
and willing to pay for European medicines, treatment, 
and advice, as they are now in the habit of doing to 
their miserable and ignorant hakeems. All who have 
travelled or moved much amongst the natives must 
have seen the eagerness with which they seek for 
European medical aid and medicines, and how a few 
of HoUoway's pills, a little ointment, &c., have 
sent rejoicing away many a previously desponding 
invalid; but Uke everything for Asiatics, it must, in 
the first instance, be a sirkar, or government move. 

The good to be expected from such a diflfusion of 
European medical knowledge and treatment, together 
with the adoption of proper sanitary measures in the 
rural districts, is incalculable, not only on philan- 
thropic grounds, and as help to the actual sick, with 
checks to the spread of epidemics, but Ukewise poUti- 
cally as the surest means of bringing within the 
influence of civilization many of the most ignorant 
and wildest tribes, besides securing the more civilized 
by instilling into them more faith in, and respect for, 
rulers who have it not only in their power, but 
actually do take an interest in, and exert themselves 
to look after, the individual domestic welfare of their 
subjects. 

The eflfect likewise that such measures are likely 
to have in keeping cholera, or other contagious and 
infectious diseases out of our military and civil stations, 
must not be lost sight of ; nor the fact of the checks 
through sanitary measures that would be aflforded by 
a more healthy cordon here and there throughout the 
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country, instead of, as now, an epidemic being allowed 
its full and unimpeded sway, assisted by the flight of 
those who are trying to escape from the evil spirit 
that is supposed to have entered their town, or village, 
aixd thus spreading the disease in all directions ; and 
worse still, that fearful dismay that so often of itself 
causes cholera in its worst of forms, or a disease 
caused by fright which kills with even greater cer- 
tainty, and is the frequent predisposing cause for its 
attack with the many. 

To show the necessity of keeping a healthy neigh- 
bourhood, I will here give a short account of what 
occurred at Arcot in 1861-2. 

Cholera had been very prevalent for some weeks in 
the Native town, distant about a quarter of a mile 
south of the military cantonment. Yet by precau- 
tionary measures and strictly preventing all intercourse 
the military station continued perfectly healthy till 
Christmas-day, when several cases and deaths from 
cholera occurred in the drummer lines of the Native 
Infantry corps, situated beyond and to the north of the 
European barracks, consequent on the Native Christians 
having attended high mass the previous night in the 
Boman Catholic chapel close to and within the infected 
locality; but from that day (the 25th) to the 9th 
of the next month no fresh cases occurred, when 
suddenly the wind chopped round to the south, blowing 
directly over the Native town, and within a few hours 
of its so doing, cholera in a most virulent form broke 
out amongst the Europeans, and there were several 
deaths within a few hours. The judicious measure, 
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however, was promptly adopted of marching the whole 
of the depot out to some high ground to windward of 
the infected locality, and so manosuvring with the 
changes of the wind, after which not a single fresh 
case occurred, though from the suddenness of the 
visitation among newly arrived raw recruits a kind of 
panic may be said to have existed at first, rendering 
them, of course, more prone to disease. 

I could adduce many more instances in support of 
what may be effected, and ought to be done, to stay 
the progress of cholera, or get out of its way^ but I 
shall for the present confine myself to one more 
illustration. 

I was in command of a line of outposts along 
the bank of a river, the central one of which was my 
head-quarters, when the cholera made its appearance 
in the village where my left-flank post was stationed, 
and on proceeding to the spot, I found the village 
strewn with the dead and the dying, which, having 
cared for to the best of my means and ability, I 
removed the post back to some high ground about a 
mile from the river, and, as it were, out of the line of 
fire or the current of wind setting up and along the 
river; and this plan I carried out with all the other 
posts up to my own, where, as the river took a sudden 
bend, the wind blew directly across it, where stood, 
nearly abreast of my post, a large village, which the 
villagers, though I had warned them, still persisted 
in occupying, until, as had been anticipated by me, 
the cholera swept over, and they suffered severely 
from it, as did every succeeding village along the 
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same or opposite bank, till the river took another 
turn, when it again crossed over, and there con- 
tinued from village to village with the course of the 
wind, but still clinging to the river, though not one 
of my posts (not distant over a mile) suflfered in the 
least, 

I need scarcely add, that of course every sanitary 
precaution was at the same time adopted at these 
several posts, and, above all, cleanliness rigidly 
enforced, and during the whole of this time my men 
continued hard at their work, patrolling, making forced 
marches, &c., &c., but no suspected village was ever 
if possible entered, and none without first ascertaining 
its actual state of healthiness, and the precaution 
always taken of never approaching nearer than half a 
mile to leeward, and always encamping or bivouacking 
to windward of all villages, towns, swamps, &c., and 
by such measures I. not only kept my men perfectly 
free from the cholera then raging, and in the very 
midst of it on this and many other occasions; but 
whether from good luck or management, I have passed 
through a service of thirty-five years in India without 
any troops under my command having ever encoun- 
tered any of those fearful visitations that have been so 
frequent and are still daily occurring ; and had I been 
more of a free agent when the cholera broke out at 
Arcot in 1861-2, and not have been tied by that 
fearfully demoralizing monster. Red Tape, I would not 
then have been apparently caught napping. 

I have never seen or heard of an outbreak of 
cholera, that sufficient time has not been given to 
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adopt some measures for its suppression; instead of 
which, however, as a rule, nothing is done till the fatal 
enemy has made its attack. Now my proposition of 
'*Kural Health Officers" would prevent this, as the 
official intimation that it would be his duty to give 
to all around his district of its approach, the direction 
which it was pursuing (and which it seldom changes, 
except with the wind which is generally constant in 
India for months together), would be sufficient for even 
the most obtuse to act on, and take the necessary 
precautions ; but for these a few simple rules, as a 
guide to go by, might be issued in the form of 
standing orders." 

It may be here worthy of remark, that the stream, 
or depth of route, of cholera is never very extended ; 
scarcely ever exceeding twenty miles in breadth. 

From the foregoing statements of what I have 
myself experienced, and can vouch for the accuracy of, 
together with the generally acknowledged fact, that 
there are certain localities, or rather, it may be more 
properly said, spots, where cholera has never been 
known to exist, and supposed by the natives to be 
under the protection of some beneficent swamy 
it would appear that sites for stations might be chosen 
in India, comparatively, if not entirely, free from 
cholera visitations ; and, no doubt from the same cause 
that exempts them from this most dire disease, other- 
wise more healthy, as well. 

Yet, although this momentous question has before 
been mooted with a strong advocacy that measures 
should be taken to inquire into its accuracy, no actual 
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official inquiry has yet been made that I am aware of, 
though I believe that one of the Madras medicos did, 
some years ago, bring it to the notice of Government, 
through the medium of the public prints, if not 
directly; but that a matter of such grave and vital 
importance should be allowed to remain so long 
undecided, is indeed inexplicable, and can only be 
accounted for by imagining that it has, in some way, 
got entangled and bound up in red tape^ that common- 
sense destroyer of the age. 

One of these supposed spots is some high ground 
in the vicinity of Palaveram, within ten miles of 
Madras, and it surely would be easy, as well as worth 
while, inquiring into ; and I can give testimony as 
far as Palaveram itself is concerned, and which is 
supposed by the natives, from its proximity to the 
actual sacredly- favoured spot," to enjoy a certain 
immunity. 

It is, however, certain, that the cantonment of 
Palaveram, now abandoned as a military station, has 
heretofore been more free from this dreadful scourge 
than the surrounding neighbourhood, and my regiment, 
while stationed there in 1844-5-6, with the cholera 
frequently raging all around, and even some deaths 
within its lines (known to have been contracted 
outside), continued perfectly free from it, though 
from its scarcely convalescent state consequent on 
its recent return from service in China, it must have 
been more prone to epidemic influences. Again, as 
late as 1864, the cholera broke out in the 74th High- 
landers, whilst encamped at Guindy, previous to its 
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departure for home, which, after its removal to the 
plains of Palaveram, became perfectly free from the 
scourge. 

The actual spot pointed out by the natives as 
under the more protective sacred influence of a certain 
beneficent swamy" is marked by a small pagoda, 
situated on the high ground at the south-west end of 
the Palaveram hills, known to all old residents as 
Sea-breeze Heights, the genial influences of which 
may, no doubt, account for its renowned salubrity, as 
well as that of the village close by, where it is said 
that cholera has never been known. Another of these 
free-from-cholera sites is situated about half way be- 
tween Palaveram and Pulamallee, where, likewise, 
stands one of the same swamy's" temples. 

I cannot better conclude this subject than by 
calling attention to my notes for the guidance of 
troops proceeding into unhealthy localities, &c., &c., 
written by me in 1855, and addressed to Lord 
Dalhousie, the then Governor-General, and published 
during the same year by an order of the Supreme 
Government of India ; also my Letter to the Sanitary 
Commission in 1859 ; and to these I may here add 
that the great secrets for maintaining health in 
tropical climates are— good, but temperate living, 
avoiding all spirits, with no heavy mid-day meals, the 
dinner-hour never to be before 5 p.m., breakfast-tiffin at 
noon, a chota-hazree at 8 a.m., and also most essential, 
a cup of hot coflfee, tea, or chocolate, before leaving 
the house or barracks of a morning ; nothing being 
worse than exposure to the morning vapours on an 
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empty stomach. Too early rising is likewise bad, 
and no one should, if possible, be abroad before day- 
break. Wholesome water, well-filtered for drinking, 
and in abundance, and pure, for bathing, is likewise 
most essential. Woollen clothing, particularly next 
to the skin, should be worn at all seasons. This, 
with large and lofty dwellings,* and the fly of tents 
pitched, or some canopy sufficient for at least half of 
the men to sleep under during the hot season, and so 
relieve the over-crowded state of the barrack-rooms, 
is much needed. Add to this plenty of pleasing occu- 
pation and exercise, short drills and parades, and never 
an evening one, and depend upon it India would be 
< found to be a much more healthy climate than is now 

supposed, and the British residents of all classes would 
be better both mentally and physically.f 

In reference to having the soldiers' dinner-hour 
the later meal, it would be only requisite to transpose 
the meals, or make the mid-day one the minor one. 
This would likewise give more time for cooking the 
dinner, or principal meal, which, owing to the present 

^ * The supposed- to -be-mod^Z barracks now building in India are 

on a most faulty principle for the climate, and the sites generally ill- 
chosen,— that at lower Trimulgherry (Secunderabad) particularly so. 

f These, with more hill sanitariums for the men whilst in the 
service, and encouragement to the old soldier, as advocated by me 
many years ago, to marry, settle, and colonize on the hills, inducing 
him thereby to look on India more as a home than the hell that it is 
now too often to him ; and not only would half the amount of the 
European active military force now required be suflScient, but men 
would eagerly look forward to serving in India, and the now enor- 
mous annual expense be saved of the transit of invalids to and fro. 
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want of sufficient time, has to be done hnrriedly, and 
consequently can neither be effectually nor artistically 
performed. 

The natives never eat their principal meal till after 
dark, and have a saying that While yet the sun does 
shine, it is not wholesome on meat to dine." It is a 
Persian proverb, and was translated as above to me by 
a moonshee ! 



CONCLUDING REMAEKS. 



As there is every reason to suppose that the moun- 
tain ranges of Abyssinia will be found healthy and 
suited for European colonization, I shall conclude 
by drawing attention to a pamphlet by Dr. P. 
Mouat, of the Bengal Medical Service, on European 
Colonization of the Hill Tracts of India^ together with 
suggestions of my own on the same head, written and 
submitted to Government so far back as 1858 ; and I 
may here add that every year since has only the more 
convinced me of the correctness of the views I then 
entertained on this most important subject, that this 
would be the soundest and, perhaps, the only mode 
of establishing a permanent, and not-to-be-disturbed 
British rule in India, as well as be the surest safeguard 
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against both internal and external foes. For as Sir 
Charles Metcalf most prophetically said : — India's 
only real safety is in Europeans, either as an army or 
as colonists and the sooner these sound views are 
acted on the better, especially in regard to the latter, 
and some such scheme carried out as that suggested 
by me in 1858, to which I may now add that the 
false poHcy of throwing open India without restriction 
to all comers, has so overrun the land with the 
European loafer" and enterprising speculators of 
most doubtful characters, that it now more than ever 
behoves the Government to step in, and by throwing 
some good and dependable material into the country, 
show the natives that EngUsh settlers can be 
honest and industrious, of which they must of late — 
since and under the new regime — have had the gravest 
doubts. 

Another great want for our army and tropical 
settlements are health-officers of experience, well 
acquainted with sanitary science, a good practical 
knowledge of the country and its requirements, and 
with full authority to carry them out — not the ridiculous 
sanitary commissions, whose reports seem to be the full 
amount and end of their labours, and whose members 
are generally chosen from interest; and I know of 
more than one so chosen in India, who, from their 
education, training, and life-long pursuits, could not 
have the slightest knowledge of hygiene, and whose 
only qualification was their being high on the Burra 
Sahib's Ust, for a fat extra salary ; and so is it, un- 
fortunately, throughout the service, civil and military ; 
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nor is this confined to India, for I find it exists to 
even a greater extent in this country. It is not the 
right man in the right place," but the right man to 
sewcj that is taken into consideration. 
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APPENDIX. 



Letter to the Sanitary Commissioners, 



E. I. U. S. Club, St. James's Square, 
June 7th, 1859. 



Gentlemen, — In doing myself the honour to lay the 
accompanying papers before the Commission, I am induced 
to do so in the belief that few have had the same opportunities 
of gaining a knowledge of, or have given the subject of 
military hygiene more attention than myself. 

As far back as 1830, my attention was first drawn to its 
great importance as a military qualification, from being sud- 
denly placed (by the sickness, death, withdrawal, &c., of my 
seniors) in command, as a young subaltern, of an outpost in 
a most unhealthy locality, with frequently upwards of 100 of 
my men on the sick list, whom I had to treat, without even 
at times a dresser to assist me in the distribution of the 
medicines furnished. 

On this duty I continued for about three years, most of 
the time doctor as well as commandant, 

I merely mention this to show not only my early initiation 
and training, but likewise how soon I was called upon to 
exercise my own judgment, and was thrown on my own 
resources in regard to military hygiene, and the necessity for 
sanitary precautions which I have not only continued since as 
a favourite study, but of which the peculiar nature of my 
duties for many years has given me much practical knowledge, 
forced on me by the law of necessity, as will be shown by the 
accompanying memo, of my services. 
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I must not omit to state, as my decided conviction, that 
the present mode of carrying ammunition by the belt across 
the chest has much to do with the unaccountably large pro- 
portion of illness, mortality, &c., in the army, even at home, 
compared with that in civil life, the navy, &c. 

Improvements in this stand not last, amongst the mani- 
fold requirements, alterations, &c., called for in our army 
system, and there is not one deserving more attention than the 
present faulty mode of carrying ammunition, and the large 
quantity carried by the soldier on service. I well know the 
difficulty of uprooting old associations, ideas, &c., yet surely, 
with reference to quantity and consequent weight, it can 
hardly be a question that the same number of rounds are not 
now required with the present " armes de precision" as with 
Brown Bess. My experience goes to show that an over supply 
of ammunition defeats its object by inducing carelessness, &c., 
on the principle that we seldom prize what we possess in 
over-abundance. Admitting, however, the necessity for 
carrying the full present allotment, surely some more approved 
mode might be devised which would do away with that dis- 
tressing pressure on the chest; one of the pre-disposing 
causes of sun-stroke, apoplexy, congestion, &c., amongst its 
many ill consequences. 

In the Local Corps raised, trained, equipped, and organized 
by me in India, I did away with the cross-belt and heavy 
pouch, carrying the ammunition in three light flat pouches 
on a broad belt round the waist, supported by strong leather 
braces (as in common use for trousers), with sliding buckles 
to ease the weight ofif the loins and hips at pleasure. {See 
Figs. 1, 2.) This mode answered remarkably well, was much 
approved of, and highly reported on to the Madras Government 
by the inspecting officer ; and the opinion of the European 
soldiers attached to the corps was, that they could do double 
the work so accoutred, and in the uniform of the Irregular 
Coi-ps formed by me. 
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The head-dress is another most important article ; this, 
however, is fully treated on in the paper marked A., as well 
as the other particulars of dress, camp management, &c., in 
the " suggestions/' to which I trust not to be thought pre- 
sumptuous in drawing the attention of the Commissioners. 

There are some other material points which I trust to be 
excused for drawing more particular attention to, viz., the 
tender age at which recruits are enlisted and at once put to 
work. This most unwise and impolitic measure may be un- 
avoidable during the press of war, but it is even then of 
doubtful utility, and as a general rule no soldier should be 
sent to India under the age of twenty, and after two years' 
training. I do not here mean so much the training to arms 
as to the new life that has been entered upon in becoming a 
soldier, and in which there is a more sudden and complete 
change from a former existence than is generally supposed. 
Another essential point of a similar nature is the change of 
board-ship* life on the voyage out, during which, from want of 
proper management, exercise, &c., &c., the foundation of 
many diseases is laid, and this was never more fully shown 
than during the China expedition of 1842-43. 

Her Majesty's 26th (Cameronians) and 98th Foot suffered 
fearfully from these causes, together with an injudicious choice 
of encamping ground and standing camp (of the former), yet 
none of these precautionary measures were taken, or even 

* I have very grave doabts as regards the advisability of the intended and 
soon-to-be-adopted measure of the relief of troops from India by the Overland 
ronte. The sea-voyage to India ronnd the Cape is most beneficial to health 
Tvhen the board of ship management is jadicious, and for the return of 
invalids from India, I am positive, that the Red Sea voyage will not answer. 
{See " Board of Ship Management." — Page 27.) 

However, I will not presume to entirely condemn what appears to be so 
generally approved of as the overland route for the transport of troops to India, yet 
I must own that I have a few misgivings regarding it, and consider that every 
one who has given due attention to the subject must see that though there may 
be many advantages to be expected from the transport of troops by this route, 
yet, that unless the greatest care is taken and attention paid, grievous results 
may, and it is to be feared, will occur, and that even under the most favourable 
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attempted, which must have presented themselves had the 
officers been versed in that knowledge of sanitary science 

circnmstances so sudden a transition to a tropical climate will be a severe trial 
on all occasions, and therefore the necessity that the most stringent rules should 
not only be laid down, but most strictly adhered to. 

Firstly, there should be the most minute medical examination of eyeiy 
man in this country immediately preceding embarkation, and the doctors 
should remember that instead of a three months' inyigorating sea-Yoyage, the 
men have to undergo a journey of severe trial, with a sudden change of 
climate, and that most severe test a voyage down the Bed Sea, where even 
those in the strongest health, and with first-class passengers' accommodation, 
invariably sufier much, and from the effects of which many do not recover 
for months ; and I may here mention, that the wearied look of the overland 
passengers is proverbial on arriving in India, in contrast with the robust 
appearance of the voyager round the Cape ; and as to its answering for 
invalids returning from India that appears quite out of the question. 

It is, however, to be regretted that these vessels should be so high in the 
bulwarks, or deep-waisted as I believe sailors call it, as it not only impedes 
free circulation, and consequently renders them hot, but endangers likewise 
their safety in bad weather and a heavy sea. 

Secondly, although the ventilation of the new transports is, no doubt, 
of the best, and the accommodation for the men most roomy, and that no 
crowding will be allowed, yet the air between decks will be always more 
close and less pure than on deck, and, therefore, should as many men be 
kept there both night and day as possible ; and this during the Red Sea 
portion of the voyage becomes the more essential, for there even the lady 
passengers find it ofi:en impossible, owing to the excessive heat, to remain 
below, though in a roomy, superior, and well-ventilated cabin. It is only 
those who have experienced its suffocating effects who can form the slightest 
idea of what it is actually in those regions, once off deck, out of the open 
and current of air caused by a rapid passage through it ; and on this account, 
as well as to be as short a time as possible in this most trying portion of the 
journey, should it be done at the utmost speed. 

It must, however, be evident to all acquainted with the overland route that 
deck-sleeping accommodation is most essential, and as the awning is always 
kept spread in those latitudes, there will be no chance of exposure to the night 
dews or casual showers. Hammocks slung are not only the readiest but best 
adapted for the purpose, but they should be of network as are used by the 
Mexicans, for there are few more warm or uncomfortable sleeping contrivances 
for hot weather than the regulation canvas hammock ; they likewise afford a 
readier harbour for vermin than does the open network, which as well 
admits of free airing of the bedding, &c. ; but this on the other side 
(east of Suez) should consist only of an Indian or China mat, with calico 
sheets and loose strong^ caUco print sleeping drawers. These latter in a warm 
climate are alike essential for comfort and decency. 

Thirdly. — Provisions. — These should be of the best, with as little salt meat 
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which ought to form one of the studies of all military men ; 
and until such is enforced, not only in study and training, but 
likewise forms a part of the military system, commissions, 
orders, regulations, &c., will avail but little. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) G. T. HALY, 

Major Madras Army. 
To the Commissioners, &c., to Inqaire into the Measures 
to be taken for Maintaining and Improving 
the Health of the Troops in India. 



as possible, and the meat ration slightly reduced ; and in lieu thereof a plenti- 
ful supply of vegetables issued. 

Fourthly. — Beverage. — A pint of porter daily to be served out immedi- 
ately after dinner, with as much lemonade or ready-mixed lime-juice and 
water slightly sweetened as the men may wish to drink, at all hours, night 
and day : but only by half a pint at a time. It may not be generally known 
that even less than half a pint of liquid obtained by suction through a straw or 
fine tube, such as the one attached to the Pocket Filterer will quench thirst 
better than a quart imbibed in the usual manner, therefore it might be advisable 
to have similar tubes attached to lemonade casks. It must therefore always be 
under charge of a non-commissioned officer, whose duty it would be as well 
to keep this beverage as cool as possible ; and great care should be taken to 
wash out the cask it is kept in before mixing the next day's brew. 

lam not sufficiently acquainted with the new line or passage by the Sweetwater 
Canal through Egypt to say how this part of the journey ought to be conducted ; 
only that it would be most advisable that it should be done expeditiously and 
with as little landing as possible ; but I cannot close this paper without calling 
attention to the reckless manner in which newly-arrived troops are generally 
treated by the authorities in India. But this has now become so notorious that to 
quote instances would be superfluous. I would, however, strongly recommend 
that certain well-known healthy stations should be selected as those to which 
all the newly-arrived should be sent for acclimatization ; and, above all, they 
never should be stationed at either of the presidencies^not so much on account 
of the less healthy state of these garrisons, as the many more temptations to 
evil afforded at these large seaport towns to the youthful and inexperienced. 

I shall only further add — as advocated by me many years ago— that every 
regiment on first arrival in India should have a medical man of Indian experi- 
ence attached to it as health officer, whose duty it should be to supervise all 
sanitary arrangements, give advice, &c., for it is indeed lamentable, to see the 
reckless manner, fi'om ignorance of its consequences, in which some regiments 
are treated by the regimental authorities on their first arrival. 
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With the view of showing the great experience that I have 
had in unhealthy localities and jangle warfieure^ I venture to 
attach the following abridgment of my services : — 

Resume of the Services of Colonel G. T. Haly. 

Was employed with the 41st Regiment N.I. throughout 
the Kimedy campaign and the insurrections in the Ganjam 
Districts. 

Served in China. Was at the storming of Chinkeanfoo^ 
and the operations at Nankin ; appointed Police Magistrate 
at Hong Kong. Was employed against the Hiil Insurgents 
in the Golcondah Zemindary and in the Yizagapatam 
districts. 

Formed the combined attack against the town of Ambo- 
zarah, in Goomsoor, and on several other stockades in that 
country. 

Served with the force that proceeded against the Bajah 
of Nagode and Ongool. Engaged in taking the stockade 
of Hurstputteghur and some others, in the Orissa Hill tracts, 
and Boad. 

Baised, trained, and commanded Golcondah Sebundies. 
Was engaged with them in suppressing the Bebellion in the 
Jeypoor country, Golcondah district, in Goomsoor, and Bustar. 

Commanded detachments of H.M. 74th Highlanders, and 
Malabar Police Corps, on an expedition against Moplah 
Insurgents, in Malabar. 

Raised, trained, and commanded Malabar Police Corps, 
with the powers of a joint magistrate and J.P. 

Commanded 41st Regiment N.I. in Burmah and India. 

Commanded H.M. 108th Foot from July, 1862, to 
January, 1864, in the Deccan. 
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A few Simple Rules for Protection against Cholera^ and 
the Preservation of Health during the Prevalence of 
that Disease at Home and Abroad. 

Firstly. — Food. — Good but temperate living, with a full 
allowance of vegetables and ripe fruit.* Salads may be 
eaten, if very fresh; but cucumber and all crude vege- 
tables are better avoided, more particularly when mixed with 
lobster or crab, as well as all shell-fish, oysters excepted. 
White and young meats should be eschewed. I have known 
of more than one case of cholera caused (when that disease 
has been prevalent) by partaking plentifully of fresh pork and 
crab-salads, as likewise by eating tainted fish, stale eggs, or 
milk ; overkept meat and game are likewise dangerous. 

Secondly. — Beverages. — A hot cup of tea, coflfee, choco- 
late, or some such drink, should be taken the first thing in 
the morning, before exposure to the morning vapours. Clear . 
and wholesome water,t every drop drank to be either boiled 
or well filtered ; but during epidemics the safest plan is not 
to take water alone. Cold weak tea, toast and water, thin 
rice or barley water (with whole pepper-corns boiled in it), or 
some such beverage, is preferable. Abstinence from all 
spirituous liquors, or even strong wines, should be observed ; 
as any intemperance is most prejudicial. 

Thirdly. — Discipline. — As little excitement as possible'; 
plenty of work, out-door exercise, and pleasing occupation ; 

♦ The natives of India very naively observe, " Fruit is given us in the hot 
season as a cooling food,— and as the cholera is mostly caused by the heat, fruit 
and vegetables must be the more proper aliment and safeguard against it, and 
not animal food, which is the most heating." 

t This essential of life and health is yet but most primitively, and, in 
many instances, unwholesomely supplied, particularly when by leaden cisterns 
and through pipes of the same metal, and which is too often the case. The 
means, too, of bathing are confined within very narrow limits, and should be 
at once extended, not only to the suburbs, but throughout the towns and 
villages in the country. 
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with cleanliness of person and frequent bathing, recommended ; 
bat there should be no sudden change of previous habits of 
any kind, unless indeed these habits require mending. 

Fourthly. — Clothing. — Cleanliness is most essential ; 
flannel to be worn next to the skin, particularly round the 
waist and over the stomach and belly, which should be pro- 
tected by what is called in India a cholera-belt, or white 
flannel band, covering the whole of these parts. This is the 
more necessary with children, to prevent the cold winds blow- 
ing up under their clothing. 

Fifthly. — Dwellings. — Houses to be roomy, well-venti- 
lated, and doors and windows kept open as much as possible ; 
and where there is no other ventilation, the tops of the 
windows to be kept open a few inches night and day in 
sleeping apartments. Frequent distempering, whitewashing, 
&c., imperatively called for; with fires during damp weather, 
charcoal-stoves or pans swung in the apartments for India, as 
used in drying ships' between-decks. Good sewerage is of 
course indispensable.* 

Sixthly. — ^Measures to be adopted. — On the slightest 
symptoms of cholera, viz., either purging or sickness of 
stomach, or cramps, or cold creepings down the back as if 
ague were coming on, or a kind of aU-overish, nasty feeling, 
especially of the stomach, apply immediately for medical aid ; 
but as in no case is the stitch in time more essential, 
every one should be provided with one of the best recom- 
mended said-to-be-specifics, of which there are so many, and 
one, perhaps, as good as another, for no cure for the cholera 
has yet been discovered.! 

♦ A solution of green copperas, about 5 lbs. to a gallon of water, is a very 
good disinfectant, and poured down a sink-drain, or W.C., will immediately 
destroy the most offensive odour. 

t Very strong camphorated spirit is now the supposed best ; but go to 
bed at once, keep as warm as possible, and put hot flannels to the stomach 
and hot bottles of water to feet, and be well shampooed about the lower limbs 
and feet. 
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Seventhly. — Funk. — Now last, not least, don't /mi; / for 
fright alone, when cholera is about, is worse than the actual 
disease, and will kill with greater certainty ; and for those 
who may not have heard of it I will here relate a well- 
authenticated instance. A German convict, imprisoned for 
life, — a most daring, strong, and healthy man, — was offered 
his pardon and freedom if he would consent to sleep one night 
in a bed just vacated by a man whom he was told had just 
died of cholera, and which terms he most willingly accepted, 
and was in the highest spirits at the prospect of liberation. 
He was accordingly conducted to a room where stood a bed 
with apparently a corpse in it, which being removed in his 
presence he was desired to lie in its place. He accordingly 
did so, and was left to take his rest as best he could, and in 
the morning he was found dead ; — there being no cholera at 
the time in or near the place, and the supposed corpse being 
a healthy man shamming death. 

To show the necessity for caution, cleanliness, with good 
sewerage, and air-tight conveniences, I shall relate the follow- 
ing facts, as they may likewise be worthy of note in reference 
to the actual nature of cholera, and its being solely owing to 
atmospheric influences. 

Some years ago, I had, in a standing camp, a temporary 
detached building as a cholera hospital, where many with that 
disease were treated, some of whom died there. A few weeks 
after, and when the cholera had completely disappeared, fever 
became most prevalent in the camp, and being very short of 
hospital accommodation, this cholera ward, after much fumi- 
gation, &c., was used for the fever patients; the most of 
whom, after being a few days in it, were attacked with cholera, 
fortunately, however, of a mild type ; but there was no doubt 
of its being the disease, or as it is termed in this country, 
Asiatic cholera. As a rule it might have been more prudent 
to have forsaken and destroyed the said building, and which I 
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certainly should have done, but it being in the middle of a 
heavy monsoon, and a considerable number of my men down 
with fever, with others flocking in from the out-posts, accom- 
modation of some kind became a necessity, as having the sick 
in tents in such weather would have been all but certain 
death to them. It therefore occurred to me that I would 
have a more thorough purification of this infected building, 
and I consequently, among other disinfecting measures, had 
the old flooring (formed of mud, clay, and sand, well beaten 
down, as is the custom for such temporary erections in India,) 
dug out, and replaced by a fresh similar composition ; and 
four out of the six coolies so employed, were, on the day after 
performing this work, attacked with cholera, two of whom 
died of the disease. The building after this became a marked 
and dreaded spot ; however, *^ necessity has no law,'' and the 
sick having increased to a still greater extent, some of the 
outpost patients, arriving late one night, in a severe storm, 
were placed in it, and there left from absolute necessity ; but 
not only were there no fresh cases of cholera, but this dreaded 
ward became the favourite one, as the better and more healthy 
building ; and no doubt it was the latter from its far better 
site in comparison with the other. I shall make no comments 
on this — here are simple facts, from which the public can 
form their own opinions ; but I think that it plainly shows 
that the contamination was in the flooring, and no doubt from 
exhalations of the cholera evacuations which had been absorbed 
by the easily saturated floor. 

Again, in 1864, H.M.'s 74th Highlanders were encamped 
at Guindy, about four miles from Madras, previous to em- 
barkation for England. They had arrived after a long march 
in perfect health and in the highest spirits, when cholera 
suddenly broke out amongst them ; but after their removal to 
a more healthy site within a few miles, only two fresh cases 
occurred, and both of these were men who had been in atten- 
dance on cholera patients. 
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Cholera, when bent on serious mischief, makes a sudden 
appearance, and advances in some direct course with steady 
pertinacity. 

The late outbreaks of cholera in India amongst the military 
are distinctly to be traced to two causes. First to that 
suicidal " clipping " policy of not allowing full camp equipage, 
native establishments, &c., and secondly, want of proper 
sanitary precautions, particularly with reference to efficient 
and stringent quarantine regulations. 
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EXPLANATIONS TO PLATES II. AND HI. 



No. 1. A Shikari in Light Costume. 

No. 2. Tent Pitched. page 68.) 

No. 3. Bath and Boat (forming the top of Tent). 

No. 4. Waterproof Sheet, with Pack as Pillow. 

No« 5. Do. folded as Knapsack. 

No. 6. Water-bottle and Case. 

No. 7. Do. the same as Buckets for drawing Water. 

No. 8. Socket and Handle made on the principle of Bayonet-fixing. 

Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12. Instmments for fitting into do. A bamboo or any 

staff will convert Nos. 9, 10, and 11 into a Spear, Harpoon, 

and Boat-hook. {See page 71.) 
No. 13.* Cooking Machine and Lamp on the principle of condensed heat. 



1. Baking Pan. 

2. Stew-pan. 

3. Steamer. 

4. Boiler and inner do. 

5. Lamp-stand and Frying-pan. 



No. 14. Interior of do. 

No. 15. Tripod Stool — forming stand for Table, and top of Tripod for 

pitching Tent, if necessary. 
No. 1 6. Moshak, or Indian Water-bag slung on a Tripod, which likewise 



can be used to elongate the legs of the Stool for pitching Tent, 
or for swinging a Hammock, in conjunction with the one as 
per No. 13. 



* Description, — Colonel Haly*s cooking machine and camp lamp is, on the 
principle of condensed heat, cooking five dishes besides boiling water, or 
making soup at the same time. Either oil, spirits of wine, gas, or charcoal 
can be used as fuel, or it may be placed over a common fire, or used with the 
submerged lamp or furnace, alluded to at page 76, and which is its principal 
auxiliary. 
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A FEW USEFUL AND PEACTICAL HINTS FOE 
CAMPS, TO SPOETSMEN, AND FOE TEAVELLEES 
GENEBALLY. 

First on the list, and the most essential of all for real 
comfort in travelling, camp, (fee, is a small, light, and well- 
arranged kit, and the more you can reduce it (within reason, 
of course) the greater will be your actual comfort, — in fact 
the real luxury of travellers is to be as unincumbered as 
possible — even railway excursionists must acknowledge this ; 
then how much more necessary is it for those visiting the 
" outer " wilds of the world. Every article should if possible 
be so constructed as to be made available for more than one 
purpose. 

The colour of your clothing (more particularly head-dress) 
should always assimilate as much as possible with that of the 
foliage or soil of the country you are in. 



• Always take off your clothes, socks, &c., inside out, and 
so hang them up to air ; the shirt should be previously rinsed 
out at the arm-pits. This is the more necessary in warm 
climates in consequence of the damp caused by perspiration. 

After using your tooth and nail-brushes, wash them well 
in clean, cold water, and after drying them, put them by with 
the brush part downwards : — this insures more perfect drain- 
ing ; consequent sweetness and longer preservation are essential 
where there are no shops to resort to. 

Never allow your boots, shoes, or leather articles of any 
kind to be dried too suddenly, and never to be put before a 
fire or in the sun, as it both shrinks and perishes the leather. 
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A daily air-bath with friction of the whole body by a coarse 
towel or brush at the same time, is as indispensable for health 
as is bathing ; and the arin-pits and all parts where much pers- 
piration takes place should be well douched with cold water, 
this will prevent irritation from prickly-heat, chafing, &c., but 
if troubled in this manner, the most soothing and healing 
lotion is, equal parts of glycerine and rose-water, or even 
glycerine and pure water; "a little eau-de-Cologne adds 
much to its healing properties. I may here add that gutta- 
percha tissue is by far a better application than linen is to 
wounds ; the feet washed in cold water the last thing at night 
and again the first thing in the morning if wished to keep 
in good marching order, and a little salt added will greatly 
assist in hardening them. 



When mosquitos are very troublesome, a little oil or grease 
of any kind (cold cream for instance for those who are 
dainty) would keep them oflf for a time, but the only real 
safeguard that I have seen against them (except curtains, 
of course), is tar. This is applied by first greasing the part to 
be subjected to the application and then tarring. This is not 
a very pleasant operation, but always eflfective. I have been 
shooting and fishing in parts of America where it was the 
only plan by which you could face these fearful torments, and 
what will not a real sportsman do for sport ? It is, however, 
only a temporary nuisance, as it washes off readily with a little 
soap and warm water ; and your skin looks all the cleaner and 
brighter from the application ; and I have seen this mosquito 
unction smeared over even the whiskers and hair of the 
head. 



Have a wax candle, or taper, and a few matches in your 
pocket, and in each of your boxes, bags, &c. I have escaped 
many a comfortless night by this precaution. 
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Never wear a garter nor anything tight round the leg, as 
it is apt to cause varicose veins. There is nothing perhaps 
so much required as a patented stocking that can keep up 
without that most injurious appliance, a garter. 



Never wear an unventilated hat or cap, as, besides its 
other injurious effects and serious inconvenience in hot 
weather, it causes premature baldness ; and this is no doubt 
why men become bald so much sooner than women. A strong 
umbrella with a loose, neutral-coloured covering is indispen- 
sable within the tropics. 



A piece of cloth saturated in oil, twisted round the legs 
of your tables, beds, &c., will prevent ants ,from ascending 
them ; — the more common and strong the oil the better ; 
bees'- wax, placed round the top of jars, canisters, &c., to 
insure tight-fitting of the covers, not only makes them air- 
tight, but secures them from ants as well; and inverted 
bottles with a hole knocked through the bottom, and the legs 
of your bed, table, &c., passed through them will prevent 
rats and such-like vermin from ascending. They will likewise 
prevent such vermin from descending from a roof, tree, &c., 
upon anything hung up. 



Coflfee-grounds re-burnt, is a capital deodorizer. Wood- 
ashes rubbed into skins of animals and birds will preserve 
them for any length of time ; and by the application of 
alum and camphor well rubbed in they become quite soft and 
fit for use. 



A solution of green copperas, — about 5 lbs. to a gallon of 
water is a very good disinfectant, and poured down a sink, 
drain, or W. C, will immediately destroy the most offensive 
odour. 



F 
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Fresh meat slowly simmered for a few hours in strong 
hrine will keep for months if placed and kept in fresh hrine as 
soon as cool. Coarse sugar should he added to the brine for 
tongues and pork. 



The small branches of the Neem tree [Azadirachta Indicd] 
well boiled into a strong decoction with a little salt added, 
and mixed into the consistency of gruel by the addition of red 
potters'-clay, is a first-rate embrocation for sprains either in 
man, horse, or dog ; and I may here add that the natives of 
India set the highest value on this tree for its supposed 
deodorizing qualities ; they likewise consider a tope (orchard) 
of it as a certain safeguard against cholera and small-pox ; in 
the latter it is common to cover the patient with its leaves ; 
The oil is extensively used as a medicine, and is a certain 
preventive against flies attacking wounds on animals, &c., 
and therefore prevents maggots, which is a thing much to be 
guarded against in a warm climate. I may here mention that 
the tamarind tree and its vicinity are, on the contrary, con- 
sidered injurious to health ; and there is no doubt that 
animals picketted under them are almost certain to have 
sore backs from the acrid juice that falls from them, parti- 
cularly after rain or heavy dews ; and tents pitched under 
tamarind trees are certain to become rotten in a very short 
time. 



Never be without a good clasp knife in your pocket, and 
a few yards of strong twine. 



Hat-bands should be of leather ; and a few patent 
India-rubber ones will likewise be found most useful. 
Let all your packages be so secured, not only as the most 
ready mode of so doing as well as for unfastening, but they 
will be found most useful for many purposes, for instance a 
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few put together will act as a torniquet in case of bleeding 
from wounds, &c., only requiring a pad to be afBxed, which 
could always be made with a piece torn off from your shirt or 
pocket-handkerchief. See page 18. 



How to speedily erect a temporary hut of the material 
generally termed wattle and dab : — 

First. — Make a circle of the size you require. I name 
circle^ because a round building will stand wind and weather 
best. 

Secondly, — Make holes all round this circle at about four 
inches distant. If you have no crowbar a piece of heavy hard 
wood, pointed, and then hardened by putting the sharpened 
end into the fire, will generally do when the ground is not 
very hard and stony; but a steel pointed tip to put at the 
end of a stick to act as crowbar should always be carried. 

Thirdly. — Drive in your stakes all round firmly into these 
holes. 

Fourthly. — Secure them at intervals by tying round from 
the top to the bottom with osiers or such like pliable twigs ; 
then fill up the interstices with branches cut off from the stakes. 

Sixthly. — Dig a trench all round, but not nearer than a 
foot from the stakes, so as not to weaken the foundation, with 
a drain from the lowest end to admit of the water running off. 
Mix some of the earth excavated from the trench with straw, 
grass, &c., to make it bind in a kind of mortar, and plaster 
the walls with it. 

Seventhly. — Tie four, six, or eight rafters together (ac- 
cording to size) at the top. This is easily done by flattening 
the larger ends, cutting holes into them, and stringing them 
on an osier, root, or other pliable twig. If you have hands 
enough, your best plan is to finish the roof off on the ground 
and raise it bodily ; if not, of course it must be done piece- 
meal, as generally done in building houses. 
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Eighthly, — The thatch must depend on the material to be 
had ; but when no other is obtainable wattle and dab in the 
same way as the walls, and this sodded over will keep out any 
amount of rain and sun. Where no wood is to be had, a 
mud or clay-house can be built by forming it into rough 
bricks or blocks, and by building when in a soft state they 
will cement together in one solid mass. 

I have built a hut in this way with only my own servants 
to assist in a single day, and slept in it the same night, and I 
have seen field-hospitals, barracks, and mess-houses so con- 
structed in an incredibly short time and inhabited for months, 
and which afforded the greatest comfort and health as well 
to a whole force. 

I must not omit to add, that a plaster composed of cow 
dung and red potter's clay, and applied inside as well as to 
the floor (which of course should be raised) gives a most 
respectable appearance to these always most picturesque- 
looking huts. I have had a bivouac tent made at Edmon- 
ston's Waterproof Clothing Establishment, Charing Cross, 
the top of which forms a boat and bath, and the sides a cloak, 
sheet, and coverlet, weighing under lOlbs. — See Plate II. 



Boxes, — Air-tight tin ones, japanned, are decidedly the 
best, as they insure clothes, &c., being kept dry, and are a 
protection as well against white ants ; but as they have the 
drawback of being easily staved in, they should be provided 
with wicker-work cases ; these latter can be made use of in 
many ways on the halt or when stationary, and placed together 
in the centre, with the tin-boxes at either end, form as good 
a camp couch as could be wished, only requiring the tin box 
at the head to be raised on a level with its case ; however, 
Mr. Collins, 810, Oxford Street, is now making them up, and 
I suppose would be ready to furnish any quantity required. 
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The Mulsar and Chinnoo Cooking-pots. — Dig out a large 
bamboo by the roots and cat it off at the first or second 
joint, breaking through the division of the first joint. This 
gives a cooking-pot in which rice, &c., may be boiled long 
before the bottom or root is burnt away. A clump of bamboo 
may likewise be thus converted into boilers by simply digging 
and forming a vacuum underneath it. A gourd, cocoa-nut shell, 
&c., may also be put to the same use by plastering the bottom 
with moistened clay. — See Plate 8, for cooking utensils. 

With a few stones an oven can be built in a few minutes, 
as likewise can a clay one ; or even a hole dug in a mound ; 
an ant-hill makes a capital one. 



Boot-jack. — Two tent-pegs driven into the ground within 
• a couple of inches of each other, leaving just sufficient above 
ground to catch the heel. 

Table. — Drive four forked stakes into the ground ; make 
your frame by pieces across from each fork; lay crosswise 
over these split bamboos or other poles flattened on one side. 
Benches, sideboards, &c., can likewise be so constructed. A 
wooden raised floor may be so formed. 



Ink. — ^Burnt cork, powdered or rubbed on a plate with 
water (vinegar is still better) makes capital ink. Any grain 
burnt would answer as well. These powders likewise are 
good as tooth-powder. The best writing-case is simply a 
blotting-book portfolio, of foolscap size, to fit into a leather 
case with a "flap, having a lock and key, and at the bottom an 
extra flap or case, of sufficient depth and width for pens and 
small inkstand. 

Bottle-holder and Drinking-cwps in one. — A strong leather 
case to fit any common bottle (so that it will answer for the 
bottle in use at the time), up to the shoulder, with a corres- 
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{>ondent cover a little larger, to fit down over the neck 
of the bottle. To the lower one a narrow shoulder-strap 
should be attached, passing through loops in the upper one, 
so as to admit of slipping up and down. There should like- 
wise be a hasp and staple, for a padlock, if you wish to have 
your wine or liquor for your own use. In the vacant space 
in the upper cap, or around the neck, a line should be carried 
for drawing water, and which can be done by the double caps 
full, by tying the line in the centre of the shoulder-strap. 
Inverted bottles, sunk up to the shoulder in the ground, make 
capital box-stands, and by tying a piece of oiled rag round 
them are a sure protection against ants. Tumblers and salt- 
cellars likewise can be made by cutting bottles at the required 
distance from the bottom and smoothing off the edges with 
a whet-stohe. 



Substitute for Coffee and Tea. — Almost any grain, particu- 
larly those of the pea or bean description, nicely burnt, 
ground, or pounded, will make a good beverage, which will 
be found refreshing and nutritious, if not so well flavoured as 
Mocha. 



Knapsack, — The best wrapper for kit is an India-rubber 
sheet, 2 J feet by 6. The two sides of 5 inches each, should 
be separately applied so as to admit of better folding in pack- 
ing, and there should be a pocket at one end, right across the 
centre piece, of 11 inches deep, and open at one end for packing 
kit and forming a pillow. This plan affords a damp-proof 
sheet to lay on, when sleeping on the ground is necessitated, 
at the same time that it can be used as a waterproof cape or 
short cloak. 

jBracea.— Never wear india-rubber braces, as they stretch 
so much when heated as to become useless. Woollen ones 
for those who wiU me such things are the best ; but trousers 
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made to fit without requiring such suspenders, or that can be 
kept up by a broad waist-belt are the best ; however, for those 
who must have brakes let the buttons be attached to them and 
the button-holes to the trousers. 



Filterers. — Pocket* ones should always be carried by each 
individual ; and they can be made not to weigh over ten ounces 
including the case, which forms drinldng-cups ; but a very 
simple one can be made by having filtering stones formed 
so as to fit any bucket, by having the lower end tapering. 
This placed over a little charcoal at the bottom of the bucket, 
and a hole drilled low down in the side of a size sufficient to 
admit of a common cork, having a quill and straws passed 
through it, — will filter any quantity of water if only kept going, 
and which can be regulated by a siphon to furnish a continued 
supply, and an army may be thus kept supplied with water 
for all purposes, and the buckets still for use for other pur- 
poses when required by the simple precaution of filtering the 
water during the night. 



Fish and Game Trapping. — Every man should be pro- 
vided with fishing-hooks and lines. A rod can generally be 
found in the jungle. These with hair-snares, pits, &c., 
set over night will often give a bountiful supply of 
animal food when you might otherwise be on very short 
commons. Bird-lime, too, should be used for the same 
purpose, and can generally be had by tapping from most 
trees within the tropics. A socket of about 1^ inch in 
diameter, to fit on a bamboo or other tough wood, with a 
bayonet fastening at the other end, into which a spear (made 
to act as knife as well) with sundry other tools made to fit, is 
most essential. The socket forming the handle for each 
separate tool. — See Plate 3. 



* See page 20, and Plate 1 . 
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Every man his own Cobbler. — Have half-soles with toe- 
caps attached fitted to your several boots or shoes; with 
jagged sparables down each side, and three screws (brass, as 
they will not rust). When required for use, place the toe of 
the shoe well home into the toe-cap. Then bend the shoe 
downwards, or solewise, so as to stretch the new sole tightly on. 
Screw home the screws at the other end (the small of the foot) 
put your shoe on, and two or three stamps on any firm 
ground will send the sparables home, and you are as well 
re-shod as could be done by the best London workman. 

Boots and Shoes — should be of the best leather and work- 
manship, and above all with a pliable sole as nothing tires 
more than a hard rigid one. They should not, however, be 
too thin ; all that is required is that they should give with the 
natural movement of the foot, as do those constructed by 
Mr. James Dowie, 455, Strand, which cannot be too 
strongly recommended, as well on account of the principle 
on which they are made, as for their good material, work- 
manship, &c. Mr. J. Bowie's able little pamphlet on the 
human feet, and the philosophy of shoemaking, is well worthy 
of attention. A pair of thick cork-soled slippers, or better 
still, easy fitting shoes, are most essential in camp. 



How to Knee-halter a Horse or other Quadrwped. — Fasten 
the leading rope of the halter by two double hitches below 
the knee, just short enough to prevent the animal from 
raising his nose higher than on a line with the chesty this 
prevents the possibility of his proceeding faster than at a 
walk, at the same time that it neither interferes with his 
grazing, lying down, or rolling. 



How to entice a Horse or other Animal to go on Board a 
Boatf over a Temporary Bridge, into a Railway, or up a Steep 
Ascent, dtc. — Take some fresh dung and drop it along the 
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place to which you wish to entice the animal to proceed. It 
will be almost certain to put its nose down to the decoy, and 
a little coaxing and urging at this moment will almost invari- 
ably induce it to advance. This is the mode Q,dopted by the 
Kaffirs when kidnapping cattle, by which means they carry oflf 
1 their plunder, up apparently almost inaccessible passes. 



Pad Saddle. — An impromptu one can be formed by simply 
being provided with a bag, three feet by two feet, having an 
opening in the centre breadthwise, in which can be placed 
either a blanket, rug, or cloak, or it maybe stuffed with leaves, 
straw, &c. This strapped on by a broad sursingle with D 
loops to affix stirrups to, and you have as comfortable a saddle 
as may be. A very efficient bridle can be formed with any 
" thong of leather or rope, by attaching the ends loosely into 

the lower jaw, and bringing the loop up as reins. The Kaffirs 
use nothing else, and are noted as skilful horsemen. 

In concluding these hints I must remark that I believe 
them to be entirely the result of my own experience, and 
should it appear that I have in any way pirated, it must be 
remembered that I am an old stager, and that my work in 
the jungles, field, &c., commenced long before either the 
Art of Travel, by Galton, or Handbook for Field Service,* by 
Captain Younghusband, appeared ; both of which works cannot 
be too highly commended, and without them no traveller's kit 
can be considered complete. 

In reference to the Sportsman's Battery I find myself 
much at a loss whose or what description to recommend, but 
of course they should be of the best, and by one of the now 
many superior makers. Breech-loaders, and all of the same 
bore, say No. 12, as that diameter of hardened conical bullet 
is dose enough, well-placed, for any animal, and a gun of 

♦ These together with the Wild Sports of India, hy Major Shakespear, 
the Field regularly forwarded, curtailed of its advertisements to reduce it to 
single postage, and the traveller's library is complete. 
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this bore, properly turned out with steel barrels, need not be 
of over-weight for even the slightest and least muscular of 
sportsmen. A good supply of the very best of ammunition 
should always be kept on hand, as well as spare springs, &c., 
&c. ; but more on this subject I hope some day shortly. 
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A FEW PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON COOKING. 



Boiling — is the most economical, as a soup can always be 
concocted at the same time ; and be it remembered that you 
can neither boil nor roast a joint too slowly, though chops and 
steaks require rapid cooking over a bright fire. 

In boiling it is not essential that there should be a regular 
boiler or pot for the purpose, as a common wooden bucket or 
one of vulcanized India-rubber or canvass will answer the 
purpose, or even a water-hole or one made for the purpose 
in stiff clay can be turned into a boiler by having a fire 
close by for heating stones, cannon-balls, spare horse>shoes, 
or any piece of iron which when red-hot should be immersed 
into the water intended for cooking and containing the meat, 
by which means, or a succession of these heated bodies, the 
highest temperature or boiling point can be most readily 
obtained, and I have seen many a good joint and soup so 
cooked. 

The lower part of the cocoanut or palmyra tree, in fact, of 
most of the palms, left standing with the centre scooped out 
(which being of a loose fibrous substance is easily done), and 
with an excavation under the roots for a fire, will make a 
boiler that, with care, will last for days, as already described, 
with bamboos {see page 68). 

Roasting, Broiling, dtc. — A capital baking oven or broiling 
contrivance can be made by placing meat on a layer or two of 
heated stones, and covering them up with others likewise 
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heated. A fire may be then made on the top, and the 
largest joints so cooked without the slightest chance of being 
smoked, and if the meat has been previously rolled in the skin 
of a freshly killed animal there can be no more delicious way 
of cooking meat even in the most civilized kitchen, as the 
whole of the juice and flavour are retained. 

The plantain, lotus, or any other broad-leaves (only be 
careful they are not poisonous) answer as well, particularly for 
cooking birds and fish, and the fig and the papaw (carica 
papaya) leaves have the peculiar property of making the meat 
tender, as also has the banian leaf. Birds may be so cooked 
when time presses, without plucking, as the feathers will come 
off with the skin when ready for dishing. Here again, broad 
leaves, particularly those of the lotus, make capital plates and 
dishes, and are used for that purpose by the natives of India. 

The South African (Carbonachee) mode of cooking, too 
is likewise an excellent plan, viz., running a skewer through 
pieces of meat cut the proper size for eating, and sticking the 
thicker end in the ground over charcoal or the embers of a 
fire, and can be thus eaten off the stick or skewer. An iron 
ramrod answers tlie same purpose, and may be used on two- 
forked sticks as a spit, and can be turned by a loop placed 
double round the end and fixed to a small stake in the same 
manner at right angles and convenient distance from the fire. 

For Salting Meat, see page 66. 

Avil (mentioned at page 6) is made by boiled rice mixed 
with sugar to taste, then pressed and dried, leaving each grain 
separate, and is a very light, most nutritious and wholesome 
food for travellers, and will keep any time. It is made and 
used all over India, and when well done is most palatable. 

Any meat cut into pieces about two inches square, pressed 
so as to squeeze out the whole of the blood, then strung, well 
sprinkled with black pepper or curry-powder, and dried either 
in the sun or near a fire, will keep for any time and may be 
eaten without cooking. 
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Since penning the above a less primitive, though most 
simple, mode has occurred to me, which will enable water to 
be boiled, or food to be cooked in any kind of vessel from a 
jug to a canvas waterproof bucket or bag, whiph, however, as 
it is considered worthy of a patent, I must be excused from 
making further mention of at present. 

It has likewise suggested itself to me that an iron bucket 
of semi-circular form with cover to fit, would make a capital 
oven when placed on its flat side. This shape would likewise 
fit better on the saddle-bags for carriage; the cover would 
likewise render it a safe mode of carrying bread, biscuit, or 
anything requiring to be kept dry. 
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BLANCHE OF MONTACUTE. 



A TALE IN TWO VOLUMES. 

BY MES. GEORGE HALY. 

** Blanche Montacute the woman, is worthy of imitation ; Blanche Montacnte 
the novel, strennouslj endeavonrs to lead to the appreciation of the hcst and 
hrightnest qualities in mankind.— Cotirf Circular. 

Mrs. G. Halj has, under the title of Blanche Montacute, worked out a tale 
of the Wars of the Roses. Her stoiy is simple and unassuming, and there are 
many proo& scattered throughout its pages which indicate a delicate perception 
if the true and beautiful. There are no startling situations, everything is 
on strict accordance with the historical narrative ; but the characters are drawn 
with skill which gives a reality to the scene. . . . Mrs. Haly has presented a 
pleasing womanly heroine in her Blanche Neville, and her historical tale displays 
a charming modesty." — Public Opinion. 

The intriues of the period are roughly outlined in this story, and it is 
never tedious. — Monthly Circular. 



Shortly to be Published. 
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